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Will you send them 2/6 for Bread ? 


The usual ANNUAL APPEAL is made for 


HALF-CROWNS 


to help to pay the Food Bill for their great family of 7, 238 
Children. 

The provision of food for the largest family in the 
World is a serious problem, especially in these times of 
high food prices. 

Last year 269,840 Half-Crowns were raised for this Fund 
in memory of the late Dr. BARNARDO. 

Will you please help the Homes to raise more this year, 
because the need is greater ? 


7,848 Children admitted since War broke out, a large proportion 
being the Children of Soldiers and Sailors. 10,715 Barnardo Boys 
have fought for you on landand sea. Will you help their brothers & sisters? 
Cheques and orders payable “‘DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES FOOD BILL FUND,” 


and erossed (Notes should be registered). and addressed to the Honorary Director, William Baker, 
Esq.,M.A.,LL.B., at HEADOFFICES : 18 to 26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY,London E.1 


When sending Gifts please mention BADMINTON MAGAZINE, July, 1919. 


The War is ended, but the Need for these Institutions and other 
Branches of War-Help Continues 


THE MANY BRANCHES OF WAR WORK OF THE 


CHURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE NEEDED THAN NOW 
FOR THE MEN WHO HAVE WON VICTORY 


The welfare and comfort of our brave soldiers is our constant corcern in the many hundreds of 


Recreation Huts, Tents, and Centres 
in the Occupied Districts of Germany, . 


at home, and in France, Belguim, Malta, Italy, Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, 
Mesopotamia, Persia, East Africa, and India; also HOSTELS for men on 
_ leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and others), limbless men, wounded, 
convalescents, discharged men, soldiers’ clubs, information offices in military 
centres, training farms, &c. None of these can be closed for many months 
to come. The Church Army also provides HOSTEES FOR RETURNED 
PRISONERS OF WAR to Comfcrt and Refresh Them after Their Sufferings. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT towards heavy cost of upkeep 


erossed ‘‘Barclay's, ale Church Army,” payable ico PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D., 
Hon. Chief Seeretars, Headquarters, Bryansion-street, Marble Arch, London, “ 


(The. Church Army Wer Funds are registered under the War Charities Act, 1916.) 
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SPORTSMEN OF MARK 
No. LXXIX. MR. H. L. COTTRILL 


E have seen in the caqurse of these articles that more 

often than not love of the horse, and a desire to ride him, 
have been hereditary. This is not so in the case of Mr. H. L. Cottrill. 
His father, a Lancashire merchant, kept hunters in his stable, which 
was particularly amiable of him as he never got on to a saddle. His 
son, however, either threw back to a horseriding ancestor or developed 
a new family trait, for he never saw a vacant saddle without wishing 
to occupy it. When he was still very young his father moved from 
Bolton to Tarporley, which it need hardly be said is the centre of a very 
sporting district, and after hunting with all available packs Mr. Cottrill 
went far to satisfying an appetite of a very healthy description in Hunt 
races and Point-to-Points. Much of his experience had been gained 
with the Holcombe Harriers, supposed to be the oldest pack of hounds 
in England. Several other packs, as readers are aware, also claim to 
be the oldest, and fortunately the matter has not to be settled here. 
A good many horses were trained round about Tarporley, and Mr. 
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Cottrill, after having for a while been allowed on occasions to ride 
gallops, proved so useful in this capacity that his assistance came to be 
warmly welcomed. He won Point-to-Points with the Kirkham Harriers, 
the Aspull, the High Peak, and various others, presently making up 
his mind to buy a horse or two and try his luck at established meetings. 

He was staying with his cousin, Mr. A. L. Ormrod, Joint Master 
of the Ribblesdale Buckhounds, when he became the proud proprietor 
of a six-year-old whose breeding at any rate may be described as 
unexceptionable, for he was by the sire of a Derby and Oaks winner. 


FOXHILL FROM ROAD. 


Probably the animal in question, Signorinetta, was the worst who ever 
gained those distinctions, at least within living memory; but that does 
not affect the truth of the statement. Milton Ernest, as the animal was 
called, was by Chaleureux,and for him Mr.Cottrill paid eight sovereigns, 
the creature’s pedigree being vastly better than his legs. Mr. Ormrod, 
indeed, denounced the purchase: as recklessly extravagant, for be 
affected to believe that his cousin had bought Milton Ernest to provide 
sustenance for the buckhounds, and he derided the idea when he was 
informed that the animal had been bought to win races. It seemed 
ridiculously improbable that such a thing could ever happen. Mr. 
Cottrill, however, trotted his horse about, not daring to gallop him, 
entered him for the Ashbourne Handicap Hurdle Race at Uttoxeter, 
and won by three lengths from an animal called Ecclescake, by The 
Baker—an old horse with whom I was well acquainted in the days 
when he stood at Sir Peter Walker’s place, Osmaston. 
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Milton Ernest carried 11 st. a lb.. Ecclescake had only to st. 2 lb. 
The winner therefore was giving 21 lb., and supposing that Milton 
Ernest had been bought for anything like his proper price, an arith- 
metician may work out the value of Ecclescake. Mr. Cottrill’s chestnut - 
» went on to Haydock Park a fortnight later and there won the County 
Hurdle Race by a neck from a 5 to 4 favourite, Lucinius.- The proud 
owner of Milton Ernest came to the conclusion that it was a great game, 
and continued to pursue it with enthusiasm. At this time his cousin, 
Mr. Ormrod, had an animal named Turco III., and on this horse Mr. 


UPPER YARD, FOXHILL. 


Cottrill flew at higher game. In the Manchester Handicap Steeple- 
chase, January, 1913, he finished second to Irish Mail, ridden by Mr. 
H. Drake, the winner only giving 9 lb., third in this race being Kippeen, 
ridden by F. Mason; and later in the year Turco III. went to the post 
for the Grand Sefton Steeplechase, where he again encountered Irish 
Mail, who this time finished second, beaten a length and a half by 
Ballyhackle. Turco got round safely over the big fences and came in 
eighth, just in front of Piggott on that disappointing animal, Rathnally. 
Turco was a big horse who could never be really trained or he would 
in all likelihood have distinguished himself. 

Mr. Cottrill’s keenness increased. He thought nothing of making 
a journey of a hundred miles for the sake of a ride, meeting with a very 
fair share of success. He never professes to have had a good horse 
or anything like one, but he owned and rode a number of winners, 
Limitation, Bryant and May, Stoke Bay, Lavisher, Flying Shuttle, 
Footlight, and a jady animal who could go when he liked named Bligh. 
This son of Darnley when he took it into his head used to come home 
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alone for Point-to-Points, and now and then did better, winning three 
mile steeplechases at recognised meetings, together with an occasional 
hurdle race. 

It can hardly be doubted that the time would have come when 
Mr. Cottrill would have made his name as a ricer by winning races of 
note had not his career been cut short; an accident schooling deprived 
him of the sight of an eye, and turned his attention to the training of 
flat race horses. I should have remarked, however, that before this 


MILTON ERNEST. 


disaster, amongst other successes he had carried off the Champion 
Stone Wall Competition at the Dublin Horse Show of 1913 on a 14.3 
pony named Ormonde Boy, turning to account his experiences after 
hounds in wall counties. 

Last year he settled down at Wantage to train for Mr. R. B. 
Thorburn and Mr. J. White, several other owners also sending horses, 
among them being Chapel Brampton, White Prophet, the first flat race 
winner Mr. Cottrill ever trained, Sans Atout, Bayard, Lillie Bridge, 
&c. He started the season with a string of thirty-one, including some 
jumpers, Kenia and Blow Pipe, the property respectively of Mr. Dudley 
and Mr. G. H. Jones, among them; and thus early in his career carried 
off seven races with four horses. 

His patrons were always willing to listen to his recommendations, 
and one day he came across something which pleased him very much 
and induced him to wire off to Mr. Thorburn that he had ‘‘ seen the 
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real thing.’’ This was a chestnut son of Sir Archibald and Sweet 
Clorane, now known to fame as Irish Elegance. Mr. Thorburn briefly 
replied ‘‘ Buy it,’’? and for 2,000 guineas the horse became that gentle- 
man’s property. IJrish Elegance’s exploits are too well known to need 
lengthy recapitulation. | That he ought to have won the Salford 
Borough Handicap carrying only 6 st. 12 lb. may be taken as un- 
doubted. Good mare as Diadem is, no one can well imagine that she 
was really 381lb. in front of him, for she won with 9 st. 


CHAPEL BRAMPTON. (Rouch. 


2lb. The simple explanation is that the boy on the colt’s 
back could not get him out. A week afterwards, carrying 
8 st. 2 lb., he beat a field of twenty-seven for a Three-Year-Old Handi- 
cap at a Newmarket Extra Meeting. | He won the Cambridgeshire 
Hunt Plate in a canter from Mount William, Brigand, Herself, Rou- 
baix, Grand Fleet, and others, the majority winners, and in the July 
Cup gave Pandion 6 lb. and a five lengths beating, half a dozen others 
behind. 

Mr. Cottrill was supremely confident that the colt would win the 
Heath Handicap at the Second October Meeting, and his unexpected 
defeat raised grave doubts as to whether he stayed a mile, though it 
should be remarked that he was carrying gst. 5 lb. This failure 
destroyed confidence in him for the Cambridgeshire, and after having 
been well backed he drifted out and started for that race at the outside 
price of 25 to 1. Most readers will be aware of what happened. Carry- 
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ing 8 st. 12 lb., he was only beaten two heads by Zinovia, 8 st. 7 lb., 
and the four-year-old Dansellon, 8 st. 12 1b., Irish’ Elegance being 
followed home by Arion, in receipt of 38 Ib. This, needless to say, was 
one of the most brilliant performances in the history of what is regarded 
as the chief handicap of the season. 

This year he won the Salford Borough Handicap in a canter by 
six lengths, carrying 9 st. 9 lb., and with a 10 lb. penalty raising his 
weight to g st. 11 lb., decisively won the Ascot Hunt Cup. He was 
considered invincible at Newbury in the Empire Stakes, but failed to 
show his accustomed dash. There was an idea that he went short in 
his canter to the post, but Mr. Cottrill assures me that the colt had 
never been better and was so fresh when he got home that the first 
morning on the Downs he ran away with his boy. At the time of 
writing we are awaiting the handicap for the Stewards’ Cup, in which 
it is expected that he will be given 1o st. The result will be known 
about the time that this number is issued, so that it would be futile to 
say more. 

’ Mr. Cottrill began the present season in possession of the famous 
training ground Foxhill, as successor to the late W. F. Robinson, the 
property having been bought by his friend and patron, Mr. James 
White. He started with no more than sixteen horses, several of whom 
have, however, come to the front besides Irish Elegance aforesaid. The 
best has not yet been seen of Gay Lord, recently acquired by Mr. 
White. Of the two-year-olds Spiral Spin, a daughter of Fugleman 
and Lauda, has won races, as has Prince Herod, a son of Roi Hérode 
and Egglestone; another winner who is considered to be full of promise 
being a son of Prince Palatine and Eager Agnes. Foxhill under its 
new master has in fact already made its mark. 

The old idea that English trainers prepared their horses by rule of 
thumb has of course been for a long time exploded. Mr. Cottrill would 
not have gained the successes he has already achieved had he not fully 
recognised that every horse needs special treatment. It is a species of 
instinct with a good trainer to know what work their animals require 
and how they should be fed. In one respect he differs from the habit 
of many trainers. Every horse is brought out in the afternoon with 
merely a head collar on, so that he may pick grass and take a roll if 
inclined to do so. One advantage of this is that the stable is aired 
and the atmosphere good when the occupants return to it. This little 
holiday takes place at four o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. Cottrill 
believes in early work and is out at six o’clock every morning except 
during the winter months, when exercise is:postponed to seven o’clock. 

It seems certain that Foxhill must become permanent as a breeding 
establishment, for a number of good mares are in the paddocks and 
have been sent to leading sires, of whom the superbly bred Myram, 
by a winner of the Leger out of a winner of the Oaks, which has been 
described as the way a racehorse ought to be bred, is standing at what 
is called King Edward’s Place, Wanborough. It is probably needless 
to remark that Myram is a son of Flying Fox and Airs and Graces. 
The mares include Seraphine, Memla, I Spy, Officious, Drym, Fleet- 
wood, Perishable, Lupercalia, Boda, Fire Ruby, Pride of Lothair, 
Princess Hetty, Dulcis, Fishpool, Cilicia, Nose Dive, and Engel Foss. 
If indefatigable keenness, experience, and sound common sense can 
achieve success, Mr. Cottrill’s future is safe. 
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The Glorious Twelfth 


]. M. DODINGTON. 


‘* Now westlin’ winds and slaughtering guns 
Bring Autumn’s glorious weather, 
The muircock springs on whirring wings 
Amang the blooming heather.’’ 


O sang Scotia’s great peasant poet, and the carriage wheels 

of the long train that bore me northward hummed the 
words dreamily as we sped over fair English meadows, rattled 
them out noisily as we raced under bridges and through echoing 
tunnels, and clanged them exultantly as we tore across the great 
viaduct over the Tweed and paused for a moment to draw our 
first triumphant breath on Scottish soil. 

Then away and away again till the strains echoed around the 
walls of ancient Holyrood and were flung back from the battle- 
ments of Edinburgh’s grey old Castle. I looked up at its massive, 
frowning crag and for a moment visualized that night when the 
bombs of the Hun fell thick and fast around but left the old 
Castle standing grim and stark, as it stood and, please God, will 
yet stand, throughout the ages. 

On, on: the mists of morning were rising and the golden 
sunlight of the north was falling on the silvery waters of Loch 
Lomond. On, on, through the stupendous scenery of the Western 
Grampians till at last, with a final shriek and rattle, we pulled 
up at the platform of Fort William Station, that platform from 
which one can drop a stone into the waves of Loch Linnhe and 
see the red deer roaming on Ardgour across the narrow strait. 

Then at last the wheels ceased their song ; my journey by rail 
was ended. 

My car bore me across the bridge over the Lochy—that prince 
of salmon rivers—and as we approached the spot where salt and 
fresh waters meet, where the massive lock-gates mark the entrance 
to the Caledonian Canal, my mind returned to the wonderful 
scenes enacted on this lonely shore only a few brief months ago. 
For my pen may record what is no longer a secret of the Great 
War, that out upon the waters of Loch Linnhe lay the huge 
Atlantic liners; that from them guns, munitions of war and stores 
of every description were piled on lighters and brought to the 
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canal gates; and that up the long shining ribbon of the canal went 
the laden barges, to where, beyond Inverness, its waters met and 
mingled with those of the North Sea. ‘There the grim, grey war- 
ships awaited them. The obscure little village of Corpach, 
remote, unknown to fame, had in the twinkling of an eye been 
transformed into a great American Naval Base. And well was 
the secret kept. 

Gone those stirring days now. Gone those tall, athletic 
forms and keen clear-cut faces. But never will there fade from 
the minds of the Highland lasses fond memories of the men who 
initiated them into the thrilling joys of Fox-trot and Jazz. Tame 
indeed now,, after those wild gyrations, seem strathspey and Reel 
o’ Tulloch! 

At last the harled white house on the shores of Loch Eil; 
now the voices of pointer and setter, of retriever and spaniel, 
uplifted in joyful chorus from the kennels. Now the broad blue 
bonnet of Keeper Sandy, his gnarled features contorted into a 
grimly welcoming smile. 

Is it all over, then? Is it all banished into a dim, remote past, 
the blood and mire of the trenches, and the rows of white crosses 
on the dreary Picardy plain? Are we blissfully normal once 
more? No, not quite normal. For there stands Sandy, sturdy 
as ever it is true, but the two stalwart sons who used to stand at 
his elbow, their sunburnt faces reflecting his welcoming smile, 
now sleep the sleep that knows no waking amid the splintered 
tree-trunks of High Wood. Ah, what a sacrifice of gallant 
Camerons was there ! 

But the sun is shining gaily on the peaks around Glenfinnan 
and the crests of the tiny wavelets on Loch Eil sparkle like dia- 
mond dust. And: 

** Och, ay, sirr, the grouse will be fine an’ plentiful. Ay, ay, 
chust that,’’ says Sandy. ‘‘ Och, it’s a gra-and holiday they will 
haff been haffin’ this last five years, whateffer. Yess, and the 
stags, too. They will chust haff wandered whereffer they would 
like, the creatures. Ay, ay, but the grouse will chust be extra- 
ordinar’ plentiful this season.”’ 

““ No disease, then? A little bit apt to get disease when the 
moor is overcrowded.”’ 

““ The teffel a bit off disease, whateffer. Ye see, sirr, whatt 
with shootin’ a bird here and there for the hospitals, and the old 
laird himself wantin’ a brace now and then when the beef and 
mutton will be scarce, the creatures will haff been kept down a wee 
bit. But for all thatt the grouse will be terribie plentiful. Av, 
ay, chust that.’’ 

And that in this Sandy spoke words of truth and soberness 
i thought as, late that afternoon, I strolled across the moor. 

“* Ke-bec-bec-bec !’? On every hand rose the challenging 
cry of the cock-grouse ; the coveys, numerous and strong-winged, 
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whirred upwards from the heather. But for their call, and for the 
occasional ‘‘ Click! Click!’’ of a stone-chat as it flitted from 
boulder to boulder, silence—a silence ineffable, profound—lay 
upon the face of the moorland. 

The long shadows of late afternoon fell across corrie and glen, 
the encircling mountain peaks glowed with every tint from bril- 
liant rose to tender amethyst, and the honey perfume of the heather 
and the aromatic fragrance of bog-myrtle and wild thyme, rose in 
clouds to my nostrils. More than ever the hideous strife and 
bloodshed of the past five years seemed like the baleful features 
of a horrible dream. 

There was the Achnahullary burn, babbling just as of yore 
over its gravelly bed, and away over the shoulders of the inter- 
vening knolls glistened the silvery surface of ‘‘ The Leddy’s loch,”’ 
favourite haunt of teal and mallard. How well I remember that 
evening, more than five years ago now, when, in obedience to my 
command, Bess, my favourite spaniel, lay down by the side of the 
loch under a whin bush which hid her from the keen eyes of my 
quarry, while I waded waist-deep from islet to islet in pursuit of 
the elusive wildfowl. Elusive indeed! On and on I crept, never 
once could I get anywhere near the brutes. Always, in the most 
unaccountable manner, they sheered off from our side of the water, 
and darkness descended without my having once let off my gun. 


Disgustedly I gave up the pursuit and turned my face homeward. 
But first Bess-ward. 

““ Bess! Bess! Here! Where are you?’? A dark object 
perched on the top of a hillock, an object which I had thought 
to be a boulder, took unto itself legs and descended, wagging its 
tail in joyous rectitude. No wonder the duck had sheered off ! 
Wishing to watch the sport in which her heart delighted, the 


wretch had quitted her “‘ hidie-hole ’’ under the whin-bush and 
had perched herself upon a dry knoll, whence she was plainly 
visible to every feathered fowl from Ardnamurchan Point to Aber- 
deen awa’! 

In the kennel, still, is Bess. An oldish dog, now, but still 
with such a nose. The nose of her truffle-hunting ancestor of 
whom my long-suffering audience has heard before ‘‘ many a 
time, many a time.’’ I'll warrant Bess will beat ’em all yet on 
her day of days, the Festival of St. Grouse. It is very near now, 
that glorious Twelfth. I pray that the weather may prove kind, 
that the birds may lie close and rise well. That they are plentiful, 
on this side of Scotland at any rate, I know from personal obser- 
vation. 


“She” 
A Fishing Experience 


BY 
]. E. FELL. 


HO has not heard of the Crane Coast, in the Parish of St. 
Philip, in the Island of Barbados? Is there anyone whose 
education has been so sadly neglected ? 

It there is, I hasten to let him know that there are few 
more health-giving or more picturesque spots in the world than 
the Crane Coast of Barbados. Rugged rocks, steep coral cliffs, 
stand over a sea of glorious and ever-changing colour. Clefts 
and chasms and caves dot these rocks, honeycombed in many 
places by the smashing force of the Atlantic waves; and, from 
far beyond the reef, some quarter of a mile from the cliffs, on 
which the surf ever breaks, blows a constant refreshing breeze, 
wafted over thousands of miles of sheer ocean in which there is 
no land. Here and there amongst these coral cliffs are little 
sandy coves, fringed with waving cocoanut palms, where delicious 
bathing can be enjoyed, and where the sailing boats of the flying- 
fish fleet come to rest after braving the dangers of the sea and 
the perilous navigation through the outlying reef. Here, too, 
are these boats met by scores of natives, eager to secure their 
freight of flying-fish, dolphin, and other denizens of the deep, 
which the fishermen may have been lucky enough to capture. 
Do not look at the land when you visit the Crane Coast. It is, 
in itself, ugly, rocky, flat and arid; it forms, nevertheless, so 
striking a contrast to the glorious coastline as almost to invest 
an ugly country with an atmosphere of beauty. 

There are attractions other than scenery alone on the Crane 
Coast of Barbados; attractions to the angler, for here fish of 
species innumerable and of size from a sprat to a colossal shark 
can be caught from the cliffs. Grunts, Chub, Porgies, Beard- 
fish, and a host of other species of the smaller varieties give the 
ardent fisherman plenty of amusement on small hooks, skilfully 
baited with fry, or crab, or sea-cockroach, on a light handline. 
Green and Horse-eyed Cavally, Barracouta, Red Fish and Shark, 
will, on a rod equipped with a Van Hope reel and stout tarpon 
line, give all the sport the angler can desire. Lucky indeed is he 
who has felt the rush of a 40-lb. Cavally, and experienced the 
joys of resting his tired arms after an hour’s battle with one of 
these monsters! Yes, and very often tired legs too, for he may 
have had far to go, up and down rugged rocks, stumbling and 
tripping, until some sandy cove is reached where a native fisher- 
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man can crawl, crablike, down the face of the cliff, and haul the 
beaten prey high and dry through the breaking waves by the line 
which has been passed down to him. 

Patience is wanted; but what fishing is there in the world 
where patience is not wanted, and what joy would there be in 
fishing at all if patience were not wanted? So let me forget the 
hours of waiting, let me refrain from moralising on the ethics of 
the gentle sport, and talk of the gorgeous thrills which from time 
to time on the Crane Coast have electrified my bones. 

I have in mind a little cave, situated not far from the Crane 
Hotel, hollowed out in the face of the cliff. Below the cave is 
sea and only sea, and the outlook from the cave is sea and reef, 
nothing but sea and reef. But a sea of emerald and blue and 
purple, backed by the white lines of breakers spending their 
energy on the reef, must be a joy to anyone fortunate 
enough to spend his hours in that cave, into which a cool 
refreshing breeze ever blows and no scorching rays of the tropic 
sun ever penetrate. Some twelve feet below the cave the waves 
crash, and the rock trembles as they roll under the cliff, hollowed 
by their incessant action. 

One could enjoy a day in that cave with a rug to sit on, a 
book to read, and a pipe to smoke. But that is not my present 
business, and I desire you, reader, to accompany me into the 
seclusion of the cave, armed with a couple of light handlines, a 
tarpon rod suitably equipped with a stout line, and the best of 
reels. A native fisherman with a basket of bait, whose constant 
duty it must be to bait the hooks, to dive for the purpose of free- 
ing any line which may become entangled in the rock, and to 
remove the fish from off the hooks, is an essential addition to the 
party. 

More particularly I have in mind a certain day in June, when, 
accompanied by a friend—the cave is only large enough to hold 
two people, and the baiter—I adjourned, with full piscatorial 
equipment, to its seclusion. We baited our handlines, which 
were hardly into the water before two little tugs announced the 
departure of the bait down the gullet of some small fish. ‘‘ How 
hard they are to hook, these little fish!’’ said I. ‘‘ Got him,”’ 
said my friend, and hauled up a small grunt or chub, or some 
strange-looking creature of the deep. Then came the rod into 
play, and a fish we had caught, of about }1b. weight, fixed on to 
the large wire-bound hook, was hurled seaward. 

There was ‘“‘ nothing doing,’’ however, and, after sitting 
for an hour or so, with eager expectancy, rod in hand, the 
soporific effect of the strong air began to tell. Over me crept an 
irresistible feeling of drowsiness. ‘‘ Why not fix the rod in the 
back of the cave ?’’—‘‘ Why not loose all the breaks of the reel 
so that the line can run, if anything gets hold ?””—‘‘ Why not fix 
—the—rod—so that the—line—can run past—my face ?’’—‘‘Why 
not—.”” Wh—no—.” “Why—.”’ I did it. 
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| awoke to consciousness with the line whizzing past my 
face. How much had gone | know not. 1 seized the rod—so did 
my friend—I fumbled the breaks, slightly burning my fingers 
with the running line. About 100 yards had gone, and, as with 
one voice, my friend and I cried ‘‘ She!” 

‘Now, I owe the reader a word of explanation as to that seem- 
ingly senseless and extraordinary ejaculation. Near the cave is 
known to dwell a monstrous Red Fish, who, throughout the 
locality, bears the appellation ‘‘ She.’’ Why, it is difficult to 
explain, as it has never been viewed at sufficiently close 
quarters definitely to determine the sex. Nevertheless, ‘‘ She ”’ 
lives there, and when it is recorded that the head and shoulders 
of one of her near relatives, captured by some fishermen, filled 
a donkey-cart, an idea may be formed of what my friend and I 
confidently believed we had hooked. Many fishermen in the past 
had hooked ‘‘ Her,’’ but her tactics of terrific rushes, followed 
by her retirement to her home in some submarine cave, had 
always gained the day, and ‘‘ She ’’ had remained mistress of the 
situation, ever gaining more weight from the addition of a few 
hooks to her whiskers, and by reason of the difficulty of satis- 
factorily digesting some few pounds of lead weights. 

The line came back in our hands. It was not broken, and 
the mauled bait was pulled up for examination. While we were 
cursing our luck we were surprised to see, swimming in the 
track of the bait we had just hauled up, a shark about six feet in 
length, which passed us by and sailed down the coast. It was 
evidently the shark which had seized our bait, without swallow- 
ing it. 

‘*She ”’ was still untouched. 

Would she take an airing from her house that day or not? 
That seemed the question of the hour. 

Hours passed; except for a few small fish we began to feel 
that the supreme thrill of the day had vanished with the shark. 
How soon were we to find that the thrill of the shark was to be 
as nothing to what we were to feel later! 

The evening hours crept on, the glare faded, and the sun 
began to sink. The fading light mellowed the gorgeous shades 
of the ocean to softer tints, and the knowledge that only an hour 
or so of daylight remained set our joint brains actively working, 
to devise for the capture of this marine monster some more attrac- 
tive lure. 

We put on two fish of different sizes and of different colours. 
A pull on the line and an unmistakable sensation of something 
investigating the bait was productive of thrill number two. The 
‘* sensation ’’? ceased, and we hauled up for purposes of exami- 
nation. Then it was that we saw teeth marks, large teeth marks, 
on the back of bait fish number one. 

Again we flung out. Again the thrill was renewed with a 
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delectable feeling that something, with a guzzling, gobbling 
motion, was diagnosing the double bait. Then gently—oh, so 
gently !—the line began to move from the thirty yards distance 
in the sea towards the cliff. This must indeed be ‘‘ She”’ 
approaching her cave, to swallow at leisure. 

We let her get a few yards from the rock and struck. What 
a weight! Both of us like grim death held on to the rod to 
prevent her if possible from getting home to her cave. The tug- 
of-war lasted perhaps thirty seconds. Then ‘ She”’ let go. 

She had never been hooked at all, and from the appearance 
of the bait had been merely gripping the fish in her mouth. ‘‘ So 
long as she has not felt the hook she will come again,’’ was the 
advice of my friend and the fisherman, so we flung out again. 
We had not long to wait; the same gulping motion, the same 
stately progress towards the cliff, the same strike. 

Both of us on to the rod, pulling like grim death, the fisher- 
man holding on to us behind to prevent our falling over the cliff 
in our efforts to prevent her from gaining her home under the 
rock. For the best part of a minute we held. There was a slight 
yield; our efforts were renewed. 

At this moment the vulcanite handle of my new reel fell off! 
1 was left with the metal spindle only to reel with, and the danger 
in the event of a rush of having my wrist broken or torn by the 
whizzing metal. There was nothing to do but to hold; and we 
held—all three of us—wondering how much our tarpon line would 
stand. It was a battle of giants; two men and a small rod, with 
a fisherman behind, versus one fish. Back came the line, not 
broken, but with a torn and mangled bait still at the end. Again, 
she had never been hooked, but had doubtless been holding on, 
probably in wonderment at the excessive trouble such a small 
mouthful was giving her. Twice we had felt her holding on; 
what she must feel like, hooked, Heaven alone can tell ! 

We swathed the reel spindle with bandages of handkerchiefs 
and string. We tried all manner of knots, and we said ‘‘ That 
can never come off.’’ But it did. 

We flung out again. This time I experienced a different 
thrill. Slap!—bang!—a weight like a boat—a_ rush—line 
whizzing out, and—. 

Off came the bandages ! 

Before I had realised it the flying metal had torn my coat 
sleeve, my wrist luckily escaping, and we knew not what to do. 
I had hooked a large shark. At the end of 100 yards of line the 
shark ran round a rock, and broke the line near the wire trace. 

By this time we were getting a little unnerved. We smiled 
frequently ; we swore occasionally; I cannot remember whether 
we prayed. My friend suggested using the tarpon line as a 
handline. No, it would sear our hands when running out. My 
friend had a glorious brain wave. ‘‘ Let us run it out through a 
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handkerchief.’’ Here the native fisherman intervened. ‘‘ No,”’ 
he cried, ‘‘ it would burn through the handkerchief.’’ Then we 
took a pull on ourselves and began feverishly to tackle another 
surgical operation on the handle. This time we did it with news- 
paper and masses of string. We tore our fine handlines to 
shreds to provide the necessary material. We cared for nothing 
but to make that reel safe and workable, and we perspired freely 
with the fury of our efforts. 

‘* Nothing can shift that!’’ and we smiled a smile of satis- 
faction as the bait was again hurled seawards. A bite, and | 
struck. This time, heavy and lifeless, flopping with inertia, | 
hauled to the surface a ‘‘ Nurse’’ shark, about 70 to 100I1bs. in 
weight. A ‘‘ Nurse”’ has no sport in her entire composition. 
When hooked she doesn’t rush, and she doesn’t fight : her failing 
is disreputable greed. She is an underbred ruffian; she has no 
nerves; she feels no pain; and she will go on biting incessantly 
no matter how often she has been hooked before. I have seen 
one hauled ten feet out of the water, fall back, and bite again 
within ten minutes. 

Such was the public nuisance of the sea that had arrived on 
the scene to spoil our fun; but perhaps I should explain that the 
‘“ Nurse’’ has one attribute—the coloured people of Barbados 
enjoy eating her—and consequently our fishermen were not 
anxious to sacrifice 70 lbs. or so of delectable meat. Then came 
the problem of how to land the ‘‘ Nurse.’’ Too heavy to haul 
up the rocks on the tarpon line, we could not take the trouble 
for so mean a monster to clamber along cliffs to find a landing 
place, an honour which we would have been only too glad to 
confer on ‘‘ She ’’ or on the real shark. Moreover, it was getting 
dark. 

Now, near to where we were seated was a cleft in the rock, 
into which the waves surged, sometimes leaving it dry. Into this 
cleft climbed two native fishermen, holding the line. We yelled 
instructions—‘‘ Wait for a wave—then haul like the devil—hold 
on till the wave has gone—and the ‘ Nurse’ will be stranded. 

So simple, you know! 

The instructions worked well and the ‘‘ Nurse’”’ was 
stranded, but we had left out of our calculations the second wave, 
which, so to speak, caught the fish on the rebound, sweeping her 
seaward with such force that smash went the line for the second 
time in that eventful afternoon. 

It was dark, and we trudged wearily to the hotel, to be 
revived by a Bitter and to see to our wounds. A torn coat sleeve, 
a few bruises, and a burn or two from the running line were the 
extent of my injury. My friend was suffering more from moral 
shock than physical pain. 

Verily, the Crane Coast in the parish of St. Philip, in the 
Island of Barbados, is a thing of beauty and a joy for ever! 


are 


A CORNER OF THE PARISIAN BIRD MARKET WHERE RARE DUTCH 
BIRDS ARE SOLD. 


Canary Breeding and 


Training 
A Visit to the Parisian Bird Market 


BY 
BERNARD ST. LAWRENCE, 
Illustrated with Photographs by Jacques Boyer. 


T was that great naturalist and still greater stylist, Buffon, 
who stated, in his majestic and picturesque manner, that 
canaries originally came from the Garden of the Hesperides. But 
this was far too vague for the old bird man of the Paris bird 
market when, one Sunday morning, I visited him and his row 
ot cages, all glowing in the sunshine with golden yellows, all 
alive with fluttering wings and a perfect torrent of song. He 
quickly made me understand, in his rough and ready way, that 
this was only the manner in which’ ce bon Buffon, who, it is said, 
never did a stroke of work unless he was adorned with frills and 
lace cuffs, confessed his ignorance of a very interesting point in 
natural history. 
‘‘The Garden of the Hesperides? Connais pas, monsieur. 
I know and love Buffon—that goes without saying. And I once 
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looked the place up in my Petit Larousse, but could find nothing 
—rien, rien de tout—save a yarn about the golden apples of the 
daughters of Atlas, guarded by the dragon Ladon with its hundred 
heads. Sir, I am not satisfied when I cannot find a stated spot 
clearly marked on the maps, and I searched them in vain for the 
said garden. Now, I did find the Canaries, otherwise known as 
the Fortunate Islands, and if you ask me that’s where my 
chirrupers here came from in the beginning. Beauties, aren’t 
they ?”’ 

It was now the old bird man’s turn to interview me, and I 
submitted to the ordeal patiently. 

‘“ What say you, monsieur, to taking this fine songster home 
to your lady? I guarantee you’ll not find a sweeter singer any- 
where. It will be a wrench to part with him, but I shall console 
myself with the thought that he is making your flat a place of 
joy. Your appartement will ring with song from morn to night, 
and you will thus forget all your troubles, caused by strikes and 
dear living. Trés bon marché, monsieur. Only fifty francs !”’ 

I scrutinised the Roubaix Dutch canary pointed out to me 
and, after a reasonable amount of hesitation and a few diplomatic 
queries, purchased it. Thus I unlocked the casket containing the 
bird man’s lore. Henceforth he was my man, ready to tell me all 
that he had learnt during more than half a century’s devotion 
‘to his picturesque calling—one that every visitor to Paris should 
make a point of studying on a certain little square near the Palais 
de Justice. Plied with question after question, he took me from 
the very beginning to the very end of the subject of canary breed- 
ing and training, as viewed from the special angle of the Parisian 
bird-fancier, which may be compared, not without interest, with 
that of other breeders of these charming birds in other parts of the 
world. 

He began by enunciating the well-known fact that canaries 
are not migratory birds, therefore they must have been brought 
to Europe in boats, some say not until the fifteenth century, it 
the same time as the “‘ galleons which brought gold of their own 
colour from America.’’ The first specimens were introduced by 
a ship which went on the rocks of the Isle of Elba. 

** All the sailors were drowned, sir, but the birds on board 
escaped from their cages and were stranded, like a certain great 
captain, Napoleon, in later times. And like him, too, they found 
the island too small, whereupon they flew over to Italy and degen- 
erated there. For the true canary prefers to be caged and well 
fed.”’ 

This preamble exhausted his historical knowledge, which he 
did not hesitate to confess was slight. But ask him anything you 
like about French canaries and the Parisian canary trade and he 
would tell you everything there was to relate; no one, he claimed, 
knew more than he did on that score. 
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““ T’ve done good business in canaries for more than twenty 
years, monsieur, and love for these birds is on the increase among 
Parisians. How many birdies do you think are kept in Paris 
flats and houses? No fewer than one hundred thousand. Con- 
sider what a large quantity of lettuce, millet, hemp, groundsel, 
and other seeds are consumed annually. Thousands of pounds 
sterling per annum are expended. On chickweed alone, according 
to the latest statistics, eleven thousand francs per day are spent. 
Remember that interesting little fact in the domestic economy of 
canary birds whenever you hear the bird-food man calling out in 
the street ‘ Mouron, mouron pour les petits oiseaux.’ ”’ 


HOW A CANARY SUFFERING FROM PIP IS OPERATED UPON. 


The familiar call of that well-known ambulatory dealer in 
chickweed—‘‘ Chickweed, chickweed for the little birds ’’—echoed 
in my brain and on my mind’s eye flashed a picture of what 
happens when Parisians hear it. Everybody is on the qui vive. 
Stout concierges roll out from their exiguous loges, in some corner 
of which you will be sure to find a bird-cage, and intersept the 
chickweed man. Tenants on every floor of the six-storied apart- 
ment houses prick up their ears, begin to enquire into the food 
supply of the canary, and, in case there is a shortage, promptly 
despatch the bonne a tout faire to purchase a sow’s worth of the 
toothsome weed. I verily believe that the canaries themselves, 
their cages hanging on the walls of the houses, generally over the 
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balcony, or else to right and left of the windows, have come to 
know the voice of the bird-food dealer and begin to chirrup and 
sing the louder when ‘‘ Mouron, mouron pour les petits oiseaux ”’ 
sounds musically down the thoroughfare. 

‘* If you want further evidence of the popularity of canaries,’ 
continued the old marchand d’oiseaux, ‘‘look around you in this 
market. Did you ever see such animation ?”’ 


A FINE SPECIMEN OF THE DUTCH CANARY. 


Large numbers of bird-fanciers and bird-lovers, of all classes 
of society, were indeed in close consultation in front of innumer- 
able cages, filled with the most beautiful specimens of the canary 
tribe. Though it was a Sabbath morn, brisk bargaining was 
going on on all sides. Above the human chatter one could hear 
the sweet trills of songsters, vieing with each other in sending 
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forth a hymn of praise for the glorious sunshine and clear summer 
atmosphere. 

‘‘T sell three principal. species of canaries,’’ explained the 
bird-dealer. ‘‘ This one here ’’—pointing to a cage—‘“‘ is the 
frizzed or Dutch bird, distinguishable by the length and shape of 
his body, by his peculiar attitude, and especially by the arrange- 
ment of his feathers. <A perfect bird must have the following 


THE ORDINARY PARISIAN YELLOW. 


points :—l, it must stand high on its legs; 2, it must carry its 
head well ; 3, its whole length must be slender ; 4, the silky feathers 
of the back must fall over on each side on to the wings and must 
be sufficiently long to support them, whilst those of the tail must 
be straight, without being fan-shaped at the end as in the case of 
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ordinary canaries. Fine specimens of this Dutch breed range in 
price from 100 francs (£4) to 400 francs (£16). From this species 
we have obtained, thanks to careful selection and special diet, the 
bird called the Paris Dutch, which is much larger than its ancestor. 
I’ve had birds of this species which measured ten inches from the 
tip of the beak to the end of the tail. It maintains an erect but not 
stiff posture on its perch, and when it stands on the floor the tail 
should make an angle of 45 degrees with the body. This peculi- 
arity, sir, is called ‘a perching tail.’ Finally, we sell the Lille 
or Roubaix Dutch canary, like the beauty you’ve just bought for 


CLIPPING THE CLAWS WITH PINCERS. 


your lady; it resembles the Parisian breed, but, as you will note, 
is smaller and more delicately formed. Of course we dealers have 
many other varieties on sale, but these three are our favourites.”’ 

What is the first essential in canary breeding? The answer 
is what you will expect—‘‘ obtain good parents of the variety best 
suited for the object in view.’”’ If you want good singers, sweet- 
voiced birds that are free from the defect of making a deafening 
noise, do not choose green and green-spotted birds. They have 
the advantage of bearing captivity well, but are noisy. Likewise 
avoid brown and dark birds, which are delicate of constitution 
and by no means prolific. Above all, beware of selecting birds 
with red eyes, for they are the most delicate of all. 
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‘*But if you are out to breed good singers,’’ continued my 
informant, ‘‘ pure blood is not everything. The purest blooded 
bird will be no good if you put him in bad company, or if you 
neglect his education. He must be brought up in the most exclu- 
sive society, and as far away as possible from the sound of larks, 
finches, or nightingales. The musical training of my pupils, 
which varies from two to six months, according to their aptitude, 
is conducted with the aid of a bird whistle or a flageolet. If you 
want a canary to turn out well in after life you must take him in 
hand when he’s young. I don’t wait longer than a fortnight after 


THE COMMON GREEN AND YELLOW CANARY. 


the young bird has learned to feed itself. Then I put it in a 
solitary cage, where, if it is a male, it soon begins to warble. Then 
I cover the cage with white muslin, and, feeding him on colza 
seed and bread soaked in water, begin to train him. It’s during 
the first fortnight especially that I avoid allowing him to hear the 
song of any other bird. During the second week I play a few 
notes of medium pitch every morning before his cage. After this 
I advise covering the cage with very thick green or red serge, thus 
keeping the bird in darkness until it has learned a few short 
musical phrases. 

‘Where is my canary school? In the suburbs of Paris. 
I’ve always got fifty to sixty pupils under my charge, and I can 
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tell you they’re a handful at times. You've little idea what a lot 
of work those youngsters give me. There are many other things 
besides their musical education to be thought about. For instance, 
they’ve got to be kept scrupulously clean. Let me tell you that 
each pupil at my school is placed in a cage having at least two 
aoors, so that it can be transferred to a fresh cage at any time 
without touching it, by placing the open doors of the two cages 
in contact and inserting the hand into the other end of the old 
cage. In this way the cages can be easily changed for cleaning 
or for any other purpose. The floor of the cage must be covered 
with fine sand, which I change every day in summer, but less 
frequently in winter. Then I have to combat the various maladies 
to which my pretty pupils and their parents are subject, the worst 
of all being the pépie (pip), a sort of ulcer which develops on the 
bird’s tongue. If taken in time this disease is easily cured, but it 
needs a little surgical operation: the pricking of the pimple with 
a needle. I then feed the patient on lettuce seed to strengthen it. 
Finally, I’ve got to keep my older birds in order—that is, prevent 
them from fighting and injuring each other. The spurs of the 
old males have got to be cut, otherwise, when larking about with 
their companions, they would certainly injure them seriously.” 

At this point another likely customer hove in view and was 
detected out of the tail of the old canary-dealer’s eye. So, bid- 
ding him Adieu, I left him to continue his discourse before a new 
and, I hope, equally profitable audience. 
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The Sporting Experiences of Mr. 


Harold Thorneycroft in Ireland 


BY 
LORD FREDERIC HAMILTON. 
CHAPTER IV. 


LL the children had taken a violent fancy to Patsey, and his 

marvellous exploits were continually retailed to their parents. 
Patsey had the local accomplishment of whistling through a split 
ivy-leaf, producing a sweet flute-like tone with it, and the youthful 
Thorneycrofts were perpetually seen with ivy-leaves in their 
mouths, extracting hideous and raucous sounds as they tried to 
imitate their paragon. They entrapped grey mullet in the 
“* goleen,’’ they caught bucketsful of prawns, they dug for scol- 
lops and cockles, and caught whiting by hundreds with deep-sea 
lines on the whiting-bank. Patsey, who had now permanently 
discarded shoes and stockings, except when in attendance on Mrs. 
Thorneycroft, taught Jim, the eldest boy, to pick up the bearings 
for the whiting-bank, and instructed him in the use of a trout rod. 
Jim, who, though four years younger than Patsey, overtopped 
him by nearly a head, was an apt pupil. He brought home quan- 
tities of trout, sea-trout as well as brown trout, but never seemed 
able to recollect precisely where he had caught them. His mother 
noticed, too, a suspicious smell about his clothes, since he took 
to associating with Patsey, a smell which the young gentleman 
attributed in part to sitting with his father while the latter smoked 
his after-breakfast pipe, and also to his own curious habit of 
bringing trout home in his pockets, instead of in a fishing basket. 
Mrs. Thorneycroft would never hear one word said against her 
diminutive attendant, in whom she had implicit confidence. Mrs. 
Boyle, the wife of their landlord, had called, and Mrs. Thorney- 
croft had also made other acquaintances, her principal friend 
being Mrs. Massey, the wife of the Resident Magistrate, who 
lived at a charming place called Rathdrum, in the Cloonee glen. 
Mrs. Massey had, before her marriage, resided at Gipsy Hill, 
and she and Mrs. Thorneycroft took never-ending pleasure in 
contrasting the joys of South London suburbs with the monotony 
of existence in Kerry, only relieved by the joys of the wonderful 
garden at Rathdrum. Thorneycroft still smarted at times under 
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the consciousness that he had been ‘‘ had”’ over his sub-lease of 
Derryconnery. What little fishing he had got was very poor, 
and the shooting was grotesquely bad. He and his son Jim had 
managed to kill two and a half brace of grouse after one of the 
hardest day’s walking he had ever had in his life, and he had 
not shot badly either. It is true that he and Jim had had some 
pleasant and fruitful days’ trolling for big pollack round the rocks, 
and the whiting-bank was a great resource, but, as Michael had 
pointed out, no one need pay rent for the sea. Thorneycroft’s 
soul longed for a salmon of his own hooking, and he confided this 
one day to Michael. 

‘‘ Sure thin, your Honour,’’ said that worthy, ‘ we'll give 
the Drimminglas a turn. I laid on the flat of me back all night 
thinking how a fine gentleman like your Honour had let the likes 
of that Greenwood creep up your sleeve.”’ 

‘* But you told me there were no fish in the Drimminglas. ’ 

‘* There might be thin. Thim salmon takes queer notions. 
into their heads.” 

“Very good, I’ll have a try at the Drimminglas to-morrow.” 

** Not to-morrow, sir, the nixt day would be better, for the 
spring tides will be helping the fish to get up,’’ broke in Patsey, 
who quite realised by now his employer’s child-like ignorance of 
the habits of wild creatures. 

So two days later they started at once after breakfast, Michael 
carrying the rod, and Patsey, loaded with impedimenta, paddling 
alongside on bare feet. Michael struck off from the main road 
and led Thorneycroft along an unfamiliar uphill track. They 
crossed a bridge spanning a sullen black river. 

**Surely this must be the Drimminglas, Sullivan,’’ enquired 
Thorneycroft, as Michael gave no signs of stopping. 

“*Tis only one branch of it, sir. The other stream will be 
better.”’ 

A mile further on they reached a beautifully clear, amber- 
coloured stream which tumbled over rocky ledges, and expanded 
into golden foam-flecked pools; a stream that would gladden the 
eyes of any fisherman. Michael, having put up the rod, waved 
contemptuously on one side the collection of bought flies, and 
carefully selected, from the lining of his battered hat, a small 
brown fly. 

“* This will be the boy for to-day,’’ he announced triumph- 
antly. 

Patsey ran up to the summit of a small knoll and, shading 
his eyes with his hand, he looked carefully up and down the river ; 
returning, he gave his father a reassuring nod. 

It was quite obvious that Thorneycroft had not even the 
makings of a fisherman in him. Never, perhaps, had such a vast 
expenditure of muscular force produced such pitiably futile results. 
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Do what he would, his line obstinately refused to go out, and fell 
in an involved tangle close to the point of his rod. Michael shook 
his head despondently. 

‘“ Maybe, sir, ye would let the little boy take the rod,’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘ If Patsey hooks a fish, he will hand your Honour 
the rod at once, and ’twill be you that play the fish, and you that 
kill the fish, and ’twill be your fish altogither, sir.”’ 

Thorneycroft acted on the suggestion, though he felt inwardly 
humiliated at seeing how skilfully the little bare-legged tatterde- 
malion handled the rod. Patsey, fishing with a very long line, 
seemed able to place his fly to an inch exactly where he wanted. 
After half-a-dozen casts, the reel sang out with a musical whirr 

. and the rod bent nearly double. 

“Take it, yer Honour,’’ screamed Patsey, wild with excite- 
ment, ‘‘ but, for the love of God, keep the point of your rod up. 
He’s the grand fish now !”’ 

Thorneycroft, scarcely less excited, took the rod, and thrilled 
with delight at feeling it vibrate with the struggles of the unseen 
fish. 

“Oh! be keeping the point of the rod up,’’ yelled Michael. 

“Let him have it; give way to him a little now, don’t be 
checking the line.”’ 

Suddenly a great silvery mass shot up into the sunlight. 

‘Lower the point of your rod, quick! quick! now,’’ shouted 
Michael, but Thorneycroft failed to understand, and next minute 
the rod straightened, and he saw a broken cast drift down with 
the current. 

*“Ye’ve lost him,’’ sighed Patsey. ‘‘ Sure, your Honour 
shouldn’t let the fish make game of you. He’s off, wagging his 
tail at your Honour.”’ , 

“‘Niver mind, thin, we’ll thry again,’’ said Michael, as he 
tied on a fresh cast and a duplicate of the first fly. He then began 
casting himself, and eventually the welcome whirr of the reel 
was heard again. Thorneycroft acquitted himself better this 
second time, and observed obediently the many directions shouted 
to him by his two mentors. He could hardly believe in his good 
fortune when he at length saw a dark body on its side coming 
towards the bank in obedience to his vigorous reeling up. Patsey, 
yelping like a puppy with excitement, was dancing about with 
bare legs in the shallows, the gaff in his hand. One deft swoop 
of the gaff, and the urchin held up a glittering silvery mass. 

“* Hurrah! hurrah!’ shouted father and son in unison, “‘ if 
that isn’t the greatest little fish in Ireland, now !”’ 

The bacillus of fishing had by now obtained complete mastery 
over Thorneycroft, and had temporarily invaded his whole being. 
He recognised, however, that in view of his limitations, his own 
share in the day’s sport must be confined to playing the fish, and 
he was content to leave the hooking of them to Michael and his 
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son. He grudged even the few minutes devoted to eating the 
midday sandwiches. By four in the afternoon they had accounted 
for three beautiful fresh-run fish, varying in weight from twelve 
to nine pounds. He would have liked to continue till darkness 
fell, but Patsey, who was anxiously watching the sun, began to 
show signs of uneasiness, and kept gurgling forth sentences in 
Irish to his father. 

‘**Tis no good any more, sir,’’ observed Michael. ‘‘ We 
must be getting home.” 

‘“And leave this splendid sport,’’ protested Thorneycroft. 
‘‘ Nonsense! I shall go on till it gets dark.” 

***Tis no good any more, sir,’’ insisted Michael firmly, and 
began taking down the rod, regardless of Thorneycroft’s wishes. 

They returned by the same road, Michael carrying two fish 
on his back, and Thorneycroft proudly lugging the third. When 
they had crossed the bridge over what Michael described as the 
other branch of the Drimminglas, they struck down to the main 
road, following a track which ran parallel to the river. Once 
on the road, the sound of approaching wheels was distinctly 
audible. Patsey grinned at his father. 

“*Twill be Mr. Smith,’ he said, ‘‘ and his friend Mr. 
Maxwell, and they’ll have the ould grey horse under the side- 

The car pulled up when it reached them, and a pleasant- 
faced, grey-bearded, elderly man got down, a gun in his hand. 

““T think I have the pleasure of addressing Mr. Thorney- 
croft,’’ said the old gentleman courteously. ‘‘ My name is Smith, 
and I had intended calling at Derryconnery before now. I am 
glad to see that you have had a good day’s sport.”’ 

“Yes, I have had an agreeable surprise, Mr. Smith. This 
river, the Drimminglas, has but a poor reputation as a salmon 
river, but I have been exceedingly fortunate to-day. Sullivan, 
show Mr.-Smith my two other fish.” 

Mr. Smith was so complimentary as to the fish and their 
condition that Thorneycroft begged the old gentleman to accept 
a day’s fishing on the productive Drimminglas. 

““You are very courteous, sir,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘and I 
shall gladly accept on condition that you allow me to offer you a 
day on my own river, the Glenelly.” 

After suitable compliments they parted; Thorneycroft 
charmed with the old-fashioned courtesy of his new acquaintance. 

““ Now, why did you tell me that there were no salmon in 
the Drimminglas, Sullivan? Here I have been wasting day after 
day when I might have had splendid sport in this river.’’ 

‘There are no salmon in the Drimminglas, sir, and niver 
have been.” 

““ Nonsense, man, how can you talk such rubbish? Here are 
three salmon I’ve taken out of it to-day.”’ 
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‘* Your Honour has been fishing all day in the Glenelly, Mr. 
Smith’s river,’’ said Michael demurely. ‘‘ Twas Patsey schamed ° 
itall. Shamus, Mr. Smith’s keeper, has a bad tooth, and he went 
into Kilbride to-day to have it pulled, and as soon as he was 
out of this, Patsey sent word to Mr. Smith that the little bog 
in the pocket of Glen Trasna was fairly lepping with shnipe, and 
so he and Mr. Maxwell went off there.”’ 

‘* Sorra a shnipe will there be in Glen Trasna till November,”’ 
grinned Patsey, ‘‘ but I knew the little bay mare had gone lame 
on them, and they’d only the ould grey to put under the side-car, 
so if they went up to the pocket of the glen, ’twould take them the 
whole day.’’ 

“Shinnagh Beg! Shinnagheen!’’ (‘‘ little fox! small 
fox !’’) smiled Michael, surveying his offspring with intense pride. 

“You infernal pair of scoundrels! So you’ve been up to 
your tricks again! This time I shall—,’’ and Thorneycroft 
paused, for he realised that the Sullivans had, as usual, so 
entangled him in a web of deceit, that any explanations to Mr. 
Smith would be impossible. 

‘* Sure thin, there’s no harm done, your Honour,’’ said 
Michael soothingly. ‘‘ Didn’t Mr. Smith himself offer you another 
day’s fishing on the Glenelly, and wasn’t it your Honour’s kind 
heart gave him a day’s fishing in the Drimminglas ?” 

‘* Where there are no fish at all, you say.”’ 

“The divil a fish, your Honour, but mighty fine scenery. 
Mr. Smith will be admiring it.”’ 

‘Shamus will know about the Drimminglas,’’ interposed 
Patsey hastily. ‘‘ If his Honour now could say that he meant 
the Drimminbui, the little river beyont, that does be fishing onlv 
after a week’s rain. That was me Da’s cousin, Paddy Jack Green, 
wid Mr. Smith; he’ll not say one word, but ye couldn’t thrust 
Shamus.”’ 

be damned to you both!” cried Thorneycroft, forget- 
ting, perhaps pardonably, under the intense provocation he had 
received, that he was a Churchwarden of St. Matthias’, Streatham 
Hill. 

‘“ We both were wanting to show your Honour a little 
shport,’’ said Michael. ‘‘ Patsey and I couldn’t bear to think 
how ye let that Greenwood (may the Divil admire him!) creep 
up your sleeve. Now ye have him bate, sir, and well bate. Niver 
fear thin, your Honour. We'll conthrive something else, and 
ye’ll go back having had the grandest of shport in spite of him. 
Lave it to us, sir.’’ 

‘* T daresay you mean well, Sullivan, but please understand 
once for all that I absolutely forbid anything more of the kind. 
You will also be good enough to keep that limb of Satan, your 
son, in some kind of order.”’ 
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Thorneycroft, after giving vent to these admirable sentimenfs, 
fell into a brown study, as the salt seabreeze, faintly’ flavoured 
with turf-smoke, beat on his face. He could not deny to himself 
ihat he had spent the most enjoyable day, though it was a matter 
of regret that he had infringed alike custom and the law. He was 
much taken with Mr. Smith’s charming old-world courtliness, but 
regretted that it was clearly impossible to acknowledge to him 
how he had poached in his favourite river. He determined to 
invite Mr. Smith to an informal luncheon next day, when he 
would atone for his illegal, unsportsmanlike, and wholly unjustifi- 
able conduct by politeness and extra attentions to the courteous 
old gentleman. At the entrance to Derryconnery he met his son 
Jim, who had refused to accompany his father, preferring to go 
trout fishing on his own account. Thorneycroft proudly exhibited 
his three fish. 

‘* Something like, eh, my boy? Did you get any trout?” 

‘““Oh, yes, | got a lot of them. I say, Dad, wherever did you 
get those salmon? I thought there weren’t any in the Drimmin- 
glas, and that, and that other rotten little stream, are the only 
rivers we’ve got.”’ 

‘*H’m, h’m, well, you see, Jim, salmon appear to be rather 
fanciful. Some days they apparently take it into their heads to 
come up a stream where they’ve never been before. Funny thing, 
isn’t it, eh?” 

** But, Dad, you can’t throw a fly for nuts. You don’t mean 
to tell me that you caught those yourself.’ 

‘Just so. As a matter of fact I believe Michael Sullivan 
and the boy hooked them, but I played ’em, and landed ’em too. 
Good business, eh, Jim? What’s the matter with you, my boy ? 
You smell like ten fishmongers’ shops rolled into one.’’ 

“ Oh! I’ve got some trout in my pockets, Dad. A lot of 
them,’’’and Jim pulled out trout after trout, including a fine sea- 
trout of a pound and a half. 

“Why don’t you put ’em in a basket? Well done, Jim! 
Where did you get them, and where’s your rod ?”’ 

“Oh, I dunno. My rod’s up at the house. I—oh! 
dunno,”’ and Jim shuffled his feet uneasily. 

Mrs. Thorneycroft was enchanted at her husband’s prowess. 
Her piscatorial knowledge was but slender. 

““ How exciting it must be to see your float beginning to bob, 
and to know that there’s a salmon nibbling at your hook. I hope 
you let the float go well down. I suppose you got Michael to put 
the worms on for you. If you invite Mr. Smith to-morrow, I 
shall be able to give him an excellent luncheon. Dear little 
Patrick brought in five more young lobsters this morning, and 
there are all Jim’s trout, and your salmon. Mr. Smith shall have 
fried trout, lobster curry, and salmon mayonnaise, and it won’t 
cost us anything at all.’’ 
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Jim was despatched on his bicycle next morning with a note 
to Ardnacrusha, the little house where Mr. Smith was living. 
The old gentleman with his charming manners strengthened the 
favourable impression he had made on Thorneycroft the previous 
evening. Mrs. Thorneycroft was quite won over by the praise 
Mr. Smith lavished on her housekeeping abilities. 

‘Would it be indiscreet to enquire, Mrs. Thorneycroft, 
where you get these delicious young lobsters? I am very partial 
to lobster myself, so I bought a dozen lobster-pots, and have them 
set and baited every day, but we only seem to catch hoary, tough, 
barnacle-covered patriarchs.’’ 

‘* My little groom catches them, Mr. Smith. If you will 
allow me, I will send you some. He is the dearest little boy, 
and so useful !”’ 

“You have come to a lovely corner of the world, Mr. 
Thorneycroft,’? went on the old gentleman. ‘‘ For scenery you 
can’t beat it. I’m afraid, though, that Derryconnery is a poor 
sporting place except in the late autumn, when the snipe and cock 
—woodcock, you know—come in. Isn’t this soft air marvellous ? 
A little relaxing, perhaps; indeed | think most of the problems 
in Ireland are due to the effects of this enervating atmosphere. 
Climatic, you know.”’ 

““ [’m very much inclined to agree with you, Mr. Smith. I’ve 
felt the effects of the air myself. Oddly enough it seems rather 
to shift one’s point of view.”’ 

‘*So you’ve found that out too. The longer you know this 
country, the more you will realise that it is impossible to gauge 
things here by English standards. It is a land, too, of perpetual 
plot and counterplot. I’m sorry to say that some of the smaller 
streams I rent have been systematically poisoned lately—with 
spurge, you know—a local trick. They pick some spurge, and 
then grind it under water between two stones. It kills every fish 
in the pool, though they are quite good and wholesome to eat. 
It’s a most deadly trick. Now I shall never find out who has done 
this, though many of the people about must know of it. My 
head-keeper, Shamus O’Donovan, is absolutely trustworthy, but 
I fear that I cannot say so much for the second man, Sullivan, 
known according to the curious local custom as Paddy Jack Green, 
from the little green field opposite his house. By the way, he is 
cousin to your own man, Michael-the-Post. I confess that I 
should like to get to the bottom of this river-poisoning business.” 

““What’s the matter with you, Jim, my boy? You’re the 
colour of a ripe tomato !’’ interrupted ‘Thorneycroft. 

“It’s this curry, Dad. It’s so awfully hot. I’ve burnt my- 
self,’? answered the purple-faced Jim. 

“‘ By the way, Mrs. Thorneycroft,’’ said Mr. Smith, ‘‘ if you 
get an opportunity of driving up Glen Trasna, do not miss it on 
any account. The scenery is inconceivably wild and grand. 1 
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went up there yesterday with my friend Mr. Maxwell, as we heard 
that a little bog was full of snipe. There was some mistake about 
it, for we didn’t see one single snipe, but we were amply recom- 
pensed by the glorious scenery.”’ 

After Mr. Smith’s departure, Thorneycroft strolled aimlessly 
about the garden, pondering over the old gentleman’s remarks as 
to the influence of the soft Western air. There must be some- 
thing in it, for his own conduct since his arrival at Derryconnery 
would be utterly inexplicable were some subtle unseen influence 
not at work. Clearly this influence must be atmospheric, and as 
the two Sullivans had been subjected to this influence for countless 
generations, atavism would be responsible for their deviations 
from the path of strict rectitude. It would be unjust to consider 
them personally liable for their indifference to the truth, and for 
their departure from the more rigid standards to which he had 
himself been trained up. 

‘““ Yes,’’ he soliloquised. ‘‘ Kerry air is responsible for a lot 
of things !”’ 
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Wimbledon !1919-A Brief Survey 


BY 


“OBSERVER.” 


IMBLEDON this year surpassed itself. Nothing could 

keep away the crowds. Despite the unkind weather and 
such varied counter-attractions as Henley Regatta, the Richmond 
Horse Show, and the Royal Naval, Military and Air Force Tour- 
nament at Olympia, record numbers crowded day after day into 
the stands, and overflowed in every direction. Hundreds only saw 
by clambering to giddy heights, and there, perilously poised, 
craned their necks and watched the play as best they might 
through a barrage of sunshades. For hundreds, too, the only 
tennis seen was an occasional white figure flitting across their field 
of vision. But everyone was immensely enthusiastic. The war 
has done many bad things, but it has in no way impaired either 
the quality or the popularity of Lawn Tennis. After a gap of five 
years the gods of the game gathered together once more and pro- 
vided as brilliant tennis as has ever been seen. It is only forty- 
seven years since the game was initiated, but ever since its genesis 
in 1872 it has advanced in power and popularity, until to-day the 
scientific skill required of a player to reach championship form is 
enormous. 

The notion that lawn tennis is ‘‘ all right for the vicar’s 
garden party, but a little effeminate for the average man,” has at 
last definitely disappeared. Quickness of eye, limb and brain are 
now as essential in the game as perfect physical fitness. Indeed, 
it is such that it demands all the qualities of a first-class athlete. 
Mr. Patterson is a lion in two senses of the word. 

The new generation of tennis players which has arisen during 
the war has this year swept the field before its onslaught. Youth 
is its determining factor, because strength and staying power are 
essential, and these are the copyright of Youth. Neither of the 
two new World’s Champions—Mdlle. Lenglen and Gerald 
Patterson—has ever appeared at Wimbledon before. That is in 
itself a record. On both occasions Youth, though inexperienced, 
beat Age with all its long experience to back it; in the one case 
easily, in the other after being literally within an ace of defeat. 
How much rather, then, will Youth triumph when it has the 
experience of two or three Wimbledons behind it? The truth is, 
of course, that the general tendency to revolution which is apparent 
almost everywhere at the present time, has also manifested itself 
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in the tennis world. Youth has brought new methods into play. 
Because it has strength and staying power, therefore it plays a 
harder and a faster game, a game that the old school (we pray its 
forgiveness for so naming it) does not know and is now too old to 
learn. If Mrs. Chambers is conservative in her methods, Mdlle. 
Lenglen is assuredly radical. Indeed, she plays in a style so revo- 
lutionary for a lady that she may well seem to the older 
spirits almost Bolshevist in her methods. It is magnificent, of 
course, but it makes one feel just a little wistful as one sees all 
one’s old favourites going down before it. 

Mdlle. Lenglen is a miracle. Her game with Mrs. Lambert 
Chambers was a breathless business from beginning to end, from 
the point of view of both players and audience, and it is rather re- 
markable that of the two the older woman seemed the less fatigued 
at the finish. The game has been so widely written of that it will 
not bear further description, splendid though it was. Suffice it to 
say that by sheer good tennis Mrs. Chambers kept her opponent 
for the most part on the base line, forcing her to play her own 
game and giving her comparatively few chances to volley and 
smash and play the strokes at which she excels. But when she did 
get an opportunity Mdlle. Lenglen made the most of it, and the 
variety of her strokes won her the match. Mrs. Chambers could 
have won if only she had volleyed. But she is conservative; she 
is of the old school; and Youth rushed in where Mrs. Chambers 
feared to tread. (10-8, 4-6, 9-7). 

So we find that the war period has harmed the older 
players, though it has in no way harmed tennis as a 
whole. Five years without any first-class practice is bad 
enough for anyone; but when during those five years’ the 
player is slipping further and further down the slope on the wrong 
side of thirty-five, the interval is likely to prove fatal. That is 
» why Major Norman Brookes was a little disappointing. No blame 

at all attaches to him; he played very well and he had every 
excuse, but he was disappointing. As he held the Championship 
from the last meeting he did not, of course, appear on the courts 
in singles until the challenge round; but although his form in 
practice games had not shown over-much promise, a real struggle 
was expected when he met Mr. Gerald Patterson in the Challenge 
Round. Instead, one came away at the end with a feeling that 
one ought to have one’s money back! 6-3, 7-5, 6-2, is a poor 
enough score for a championship final. Patterson walked away 
with the match. The reason, as we have seen, was his youth. 
His strokes were harder and his feet considerably quicker than 
Brookes, and his confidence, considering his lack of experience, 
was amazing. Though he undoubtedly has many faults at pre- 
sent, there seems no end to the possibilities before him. However, 
the semi-final of the gentlemen’s doubles, when he and the ex- 
champion were defeated, contrary to all anticipation, by Messrs. 
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O’Hara Wood and Thomas (6-4, 6-4, 3-6, 6-3) proved that even 
he can have his off days. He served double faults more than once 
and lost his service games. Nor was Brookes at his best; it is 
unlike him to return balls to the net. But perhaps the surprising 
result of this match was as much due to the fact of the winners 
being distinctly on their game as to that of the losers being off 
theirs. Mr. Thomas was at his best and played with great judg- 
ment; but if he was good, his partner was excellent. It was 
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MDLLE. SUZANNE LENGLEN, WORLD’S CHAMPION, LADIES’ 
LAWN TENNIS SINGLES, I9IQ. 


Captain O’Hara Wood’s day. He was irrepressible at the net 
and volleyed with amazing force and precision. Thomas brought 
off one or two really remarkable recoveries, and between them the 
pair made their opponents look quite mediocre. It was one of the 
best matches of the year. O’Hara Wood is an erratic player, 
sometimes only ordinary, but much more often extraordinary, and 
if he could always have played as he did in this match he would 
have found his way to the final of the singles without any difficulty. 
Undoubtedly that is his place, and in a year or two, when he 
becomes a little steadier, we shall find him giving the champion— 
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whoever he be—a tough game. As it was, he went down to Lieut.- 
Col. Kingscote because he happened to be in one of his off moods. 

Kingscote, indeed, was a surprise. He played consistently 
well, defeating Mr. Garland (6-1, 6-4, 2-6, 5-7, 6-4) and Captain 
O’Hara Wood (6-4, 3-6, 6-3, 1-6, 6-4), and thus upheld 
England’s honour against America and Australia longer than 
was expected. But this only made his performance against 
Patterson in the final (6-2, 6-1, 6-3) seem all the poorer. Standing 
there opposed to that giant Australian he looked almost as though 
he had never played before. Still, it was good that England 
remained long enough to be represented i in the Final, and one can 
only congratulate Colonel Kingscote on his splendid effort. One 
is tempted to wonder what would have happened if J. C. Parke 
had been able to play for England too. 

With the exception of the brilliant Suzanne, Australia domi- 
nated the meeting. The United States went down before them 
with unexpected celerity. Patterson, Brookes and O’Hara 
Wood; Thomas, Heath and Lycett are all Australians. But for 
all their brilliancy, the view—so widely held—that the star of the 
Old Country’s fame on the courts is setting, would seem unduly 
pessimistic. True that no Englishman has held the championship 
for eight years; true, too, that this year our lady champion was 
beaten by France, leaving us thereby nothing of victory. But it 
was a magnificent battle, with very little choice either way. Nor 
can anyone who saw Miss K. McKane play believe that she will 
not rise to the very front rank of tennis players. She is a 
débutante in first-class lawn tennis, and as such but little known, 
but she has an excellent overarm service and volleys powerfully, 
while she gets about the court with the agility of a man. She is 
of the new generation; perhaps an embryo Lenglen. It is 
invariably dangerous to prophesy, yet if her present promise 
materialises she will give Mdlle. Leng!en a good run for her money 
before many seasons are out. But it is a big “ if.”’ : 

One thing at all events is certain. If we are to maintain a 
dominant position in first-class lawn tennis we must train.  Facili- 
ties must be given for young players to prove their capabilities. 
How often has a plea been made for tennis to be introduced 
into our Public Schools? The feeling in its favour grows every 
year, and the scheme would be tremendously popular were it 
undertaken. There are many boys who dislike cricket or who are 
less of a help than a hindrance at the game, yet who are both 
enthusiastic and promising at tennis. Why not grant them facili- 
ties for play? Tennis provides at least as healthful and energetic 
recreation as cricket; and both games could be played without 
harming one another. Thus could we maintain a strong position 
on the ‘championship courts. But at present a man, as a rule, 
has no opportunity of playing tennis till he reaches the ’Varsity. 

In such a survey as this one cannot of course do more than 
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touch on some of the more interesting points of the meeting. It is 
hard enough to hold the reader’s interest at all when so much has 
been said and written on the subject during the last few weeks; 
and it is well-nigh impossible to say anything that has not been 
said before. Certain it is, anyway, that intricate details, now 
that interest has somewhat subsided, would bore rather than 
attract; and therefore only the merest outline—and that not com- 
plete—has been sketched. The excuse for writing this at all lies 
in the fact that now that the first excitement is over, one can view 
the whole with a judgment calmer and therefore the more serene. 
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GERALD PATTERSON, WORLD’S CHAMPION, GENTLEMEN’S 
LAWN TENNIS SINGLES, 1919. 
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ON THE MARK : REGGIE WALKER, OLYMPIC 100 METRES WINNER, 


1908. GENERAL POSITION GOOD, BUT THE NECK SHOULD BE 


RATHER MORE BENT, SO THAT THE EYES ARE NOT DIRECTED 
SO FAR FORWARD. 
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Training for Athletics 


BY 


MAJOR ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
R.A.M.C., 


AND 


CAPTAIN NORMAN F. HALLOWS, M.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., 
D.PH., R.A.M.C. 


CHAPTER V. 


SPRINTING, STARTING, RELAY-RACING. 


T is a matter of interest to speculate how far any man is capable 
of running absolutely at full speed. By some authorities the 
limit is set at three hundred yards, this distance having been 
selected on consideration that it has been run in 30 seconds, i.e., 
at an average of ten yards per second throughout. But other 
authorities, and these actual performers basing their opinions 
upon their own experiences, are inclined to place the limit at some- 
thing considerably shorter. One hundred and sixty yards has 
been selected by more than one authority, although others still 
are disposed to believe that even this exceeds human capability 
and that it is far from certain whether a hundred yards can be 
accomplished absolutely at full speed. It is evident that only the 
most elaborate apparatus arranged to show a runner’s speed over 
every yard he covered could be a decisive element in the discus- 
sion, and in any case, so far as we are at present concerned, the 
subject is of purely academic interest, for sprinting as we shall 
consider it is simply a question of the attempt to put forth a con- 
tinuous maximum effort, and it would be universally conceded 
that such an attempt is made up to and including three hundred 
vards. 
The quarter-mile requires separate and special consideration. 
On the one hand, it is held to be within the scope of the sprinter, 
on the other hand it is with at least equal judgment regarded as 
the prerogative of the middle-distance runner and beyond the 
capacity of the pure sprinter. If one studies the results of the 
A.A.A. Championships it will be seen that approximately as many 
of the one type as of the other have been successful at this distance. 
Both disputants, then, are right, because the quarter-mile is the 
common ground for two distinctly different classes of runner. 
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Complexity is added to this consideration when debate 
centres round the prowess of such athletes as the late Captain 
Halswelle the range of whose capacities was so much greater than 
that of the large majority who opposed him. It is difficult indeed 
precisely to categorise a runner whose success at different 
distances leaves one in considerable doubt whether he him- 
self ever realised his own optimum capability. is 
reminded of a somewhat similar argument in the musical world 
when the admirers of a famous singer with an exceptional range 
debate whether to place him as a tenor or baritone on the one 
hand or as a baritone or bass on the other. 

But whatever views be held as to the quarter-miler, it must 
be conceded that a fairly high degree of speed is essential for any- 
thing approaching a first-class performance. Viewed from the 
simplest standpoint of all, we note that a quarter-miler who 
aspires to the highest distinction, which we may put at 
48 seconds, must run at an average pace throughout of very 
nearly 10 */; seconds for each hundred yards, which in itself is a 
measure of considerable speed, and further means that for a sub- 
stantial portion of the race he must travel considerably faster. 
In the present chapter we shall have occasion to deal with two 
very important and totally different factors. First of all there is 
training for sprinting itself, but there is in addition the highly 
necessary subject of starting. This hardly ever concerns the 
middle-distance runner, and in fact only on the very rarest occa- 
sions, as for example when the World’s record for half a mile is 
under contemplation, is a really good start of any moment. But 
in sprinting its importance can hardly be exaggerated; a good 
start often makes all the difference between success and failure, 
not only as regards the shortest races, but also in a quarter-mile 
when a lead at the first corner may be all that is necessary to turn 
the scale. Later in the chapter we shall consider this question 
with the fullest detail. 

For convenience in the description of training for sprinting 
we shall distinguish three types of sprinters. First, there is what 
we may term the pure sprinter, the man with great powerful 
muscles capable of enormous energy for a very short time. This 
type is able to overcome inertia with the least possible delay, to 
work at the highest pressure for a comparatively short time, and 
naturally prefers for his race the shortest distance that offers itself. 
Occasionally 50 yards dashes are arranged as a novelty, and they 
are particularly acceptable to a runner of this type who will for the 
most part compete throughout the season at 100, 120 and 150 
yards and occasionally at 220 yards, which his great early speed 
enables him to accomplish with fair success, although he has no 
marked affection for it. 

The second type is fast, but he has not the physical and ner- 
vous organisation which enables him to excel at the hundred. He 
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is capable of a fair turn of speed, but often finds that although 
he cannot get into his fastest running quickly enough nor develop 
at his maximum sufficient speed to compete with our first type, 
yet he can hold his own towards the end of a hundred, and usually 
finds 220 yards an ideal distance, although he has not the staying 
power for a quarter-mile. One of the present writers (A.A.) has 


PERFECT STYLE IN SPRINTING: G. PATCHING, 
100 YDS. A.AsA. CHAMPION, I9QI12. 


never been able to produce anything approaching to first class 
form in the hundred, but has beaten his superiors at this distance 
comparatively easily over 220 yards, probably through having 
realised his physical deficiencies and thus been encouraged to 
specialise more in the direction of staying power, although once 
again his lack of considerable staying power makes him a mediocre 
performer at 440 yards. 

The third type has rather more average speed and staying 
power, and succeeds (or fails) fairly equally at all distances up to 
4 mile, in which he competes more or less indifferently as oppor- 
tunities arise throughout the season. 
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It will be evident that although all three types will apply 
themselves particularly to the cultivation of speed and quick start- 
ing, staying power will also be borne in mind by the two last types, 
and particularly the third, and certain modifications of training 
will be required. To begin very gradually should be the golden 
rule in sprinting as in training for all distances, but the sprinter 
must realise the particular importance of getting his legs and 
abdominal muscles into specially good condition, and at the very 
outset of his preparation will start such exercises as will ensure 
their maximum development. Thus, unlike his confréres, the 
middle and long distance runners, he should start practice with 
well-fitting though not new shoes which have moderately long 
spikes. His earliest work should be invariably upon grass, and 
will comprise, in addition to comfortable striding over distances 
of 150 yards, trotting upon the toes with exaggerated raising of 
the knees and proceeding with short strides of perhaps a foot at a 
time. This high-stepping gait will not only bring into play the 
muscles prominently employed in sprinting, but will afford some 
exercise for the arms if these are swung vigorously in correct 
relation to the legs and will ensure the education of correct body 
balance. Another good exercise during the early days of training 
is bounding forward with a twist of the pelvis, which brings the 
feet as nearly as possible into line; a hundred yards may be com- 
pleted by a series of such short leaps (each about eight feet). This 
exercise will be found a little tiring, but it in no way conduces 
to the strain which would result if an attempt to sprint were made 
at this very early stage. 

With such daily exercises of 15 to 20 minutes the first fort- 
night should be occupied, after which interval the cinder track 
may be visited, but even yet genuine sprinting should be avoided. 
For fully a week longer the striding (at three-quarter speed), high- 
stepping, and bounding exercises should be employed, and after 
this three weeks of preparation, training proper may be com- 
menced. 

Even now the beginner must not dream of trying the orthodox 
start. The effort of putting his immobile body into extremely 
rapid movement suddenly and with the minimum of delay is 
enormous, and until due preparation has been made the attempt 
may lead to a bad strain or even to a muscle rupture which will 
not only put the sprinter hors de combat for the whole of that 
season, but will provide him with a weak spot which will never 
leave him free from anxiety for the rest of his athletic life. 

The proper way to begin sprinting is to make a mark across 
the track and stride down to it for forty or fifty yards, gradually 
accelerating. When the mark is reached the runner should then 
““burst’”’ and go all out for thirty yards. where another finishing 
mark has been made. He should then ease up gradually, never 
suddenly, and throw his shoulders back as the stride shortens 
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and his speed dies down: this movement of the shoulders acts as 
a sort of brake and is another precaution to obviate strain or 
sprain. A day’s training at this stage would comprise four or at 
most five of such bursts with a short rest after each, so that a really 
extreme effort is possible on each occasion, and preceded by an 
easy long striding run round the track (one quarter or one third 
of a mile). At the end of another week two of these ‘‘ bursts °’ 
should be of fifty or sixty yards length, and by this time his 
muscles will be in a fit condition to stand the final stage of pre- 
paration. 


THE FIGURE ON THE LEFT IS G. PATCHING. HIS STYLE IS EXCELLENT, 

THE TWO ACTIONS (1) RISING, (2) STARTING FORWARD, OCCURRING 

SIMULTANEOUSLY. THE OTHER RUNNER IS COMMITTING THE FAULT 

OF PERFORMING THESE ACTIONS INDEPENDENTLY; HIS SUCCEEDING 
STRIKES WILL SUFFER IN COMPARISON. 


In the meantime the sprinter will, if he has aspirations towards 
the quarter-mile,. indulge in a daily run at three-quarter speed of 
three hundred yards, which, during the week of training at present 
under consideration, should always terminate with an attempt to 
sprint all out for the last thirty or forty yards; and every other 
day a full 600 yards should be run, aiming rather at regular strid- 
ing than pace, but avoiding loafing. It may be added that the 
preliminary ‘‘ easy ’’ lap as soon as the day’s training begins is 
an entirely different sort of thing and is only intended to loosen 
the muscles generally, to ‘‘ warm up ”’ and to get the respiratory 
and circulatory systems going, and this preliminary lap should be 
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adopted by every runner in practice, no matter the distance for 
which he is training or the scope of his day’s practice. 

After the preliminary lap, fast work should always precede 
any slower running; it is impossible for any man to put forward 
the maximum effort involved in sprinting if he is half tired, whilst 
the effort in sprinting is not prejudicial to satisfactory practice 
at longer distances. 

We now desire to point out with emphasis the enormous 
advantage for the sprinter of being able to train with one or more 
companions. It does not matter whether they are of equal speed 
or slower or faster; he can obtain the necessary stimulus of com- 
petition in all cases by adjustment. A man who sprints by him- 
self will never get the maximum out of himself. He may go on 
running complacently believing that his speed is exceptional, and 
to his chagrin finds in his very first competition that he has, to 
use the current phraseology of the track, been ‘‘ kidding himself ”’ 
all the time. As soon as real sprinting is begun the wise athlete 
never omits an opportunity to secure competition. If he finds a 
faster man, the effort to keep up with him or catch him will cail 
forth a greater effort than the sprinter, no matter how hard he 
tries, will ever produce in cold blood. Similarly, if your comrade 
is slower you can put him up a yard or more according to your 
superiority, and if you are the slower man and elect to go in front 
you will find the same sort of stimulus induced by the realisation 
that an opponent is at your shoulder and gaining upon you. 
Many a good sprinter fails to come on satisfactorily until he takes 
to actual racing, and it is as well for him, therefore, to secure the 
advantage of competition early in training when set races are not 
available or his condition would not justify participation in them. 


Our sprinter is now within measurable distance, say three 
weeks; of reaching good condition. Of course he may go on 
improving steadily for many weeks during the season, but by 
good condition we mean the capacity to undertake an actual con- 
test with hope of exhibiting good form. We shall now return to 
the training programme for this final stage of rreparation, but we 
will precede this by considering two points which concern training 
in general and which may now be dismissed once and for all. 


The first point concerns early morning exercise before break- 
fast. It is an excellent plan to rise sufficiently early to enable a 
brisk walk of ten minutes duration to be taken soon after rising, 
and the athlete then returns for his bath fresh and with a good 
appetite; but we wish to express our opinion that it is not wise 
to regard this walk as other than generally hygienic, and that no 
violent exercise should be taken since at this time of the day the 
systems are not in a fit condition to undertake any sort of strain. 
Early rising with a brisk walk before breakfast is good for any- 
body, whether in training or not, and it is from that point of view 
alone that we would advocate the practice. As the tendency of 
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the man in training is to retire to bed earlier than is his usual 
wont, a quarter of an hour less in bed in the morning will not be so 
reluctantly remitted as by the man not in training, and it is for this 
reason that the practice is mentioned and enables us further to 
express our opinion that hard exercise at this time is injudicious. 

The second point is raised in order to anticipate an inevitable 
question, ‘‘ Ought I to train twice a day at any time?’’ We are 
well aware that a man in training for a professional contest almost 
invariably visits the track twice daily, in the morning and late 
afternoon, and it might be thought that any amateur who has 
enough time at his disposal would be wise to follow his custom. 
But quite apart from the circumstance that the great majority of 
amateurs could not possibly find leisure to employ practically the 
whole day for training, we are more than doubtful if the system 
of the professional is a wise one. It must be remembered that, 
for the time being, training is to a professional not only his sport, 
but his business; he has the whole day to employ in some way or 
other, and a good deal of his training is arranged that as much 
of his time as possible may be occupied. He may, in fact, be 
regarded as visiting the track twice a day, not so much because 
this is the best of all courses to adopt, but because it is better than 
doing nothing at all. It is exceedingly probable that the amateur 
with high aspirations towards athletic distinction would be far 
more likely to succeed by practising his business or profession in 
the ordinary way so long as it gave him leisure for regular exer- 
cise and meal times and sufficient sleep than if he decided for the 
time being to devote his whole life to the object of getting fit. 
After all, sports and games should be the recreation of life, not its 
main object, and furthermore too much attention paid to training 
is only too likely to defeat the very purpose at which it is aimed ; 
the athlete becomes introspective and can think of nothing by day 
or night but his fitness, his capabilities, and his prospects. We 
have often seen University athletes fall into such a state, and this 
could have been avoided by a sensible coach who first of all realised 
the correct proportion of things and who further prevented his 
charges from making too great a fetish of training. 

We have dwelt at some length on this subject merely in intro- 
ducing the question of practice twice daily, but we do not think 
it is wasted space bearing in mind that for every athlete who 
undertakes too little preparation, a dozen undertake too much. 


STARTING. 


Whatever the origin of the present method of rapid starting-- 
the crouch as it is called—there can be no doubt of its superiority 
and its acceptance has now become universal, so that only on the 
rarest occasions does one meet a sprinter who starts from the 
upright position. It may, however, be as well to emphasise that 
whilst a correct crouch affords an unquestioned advantage, it is 
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far better to avoid it entirely if the proper method cannot be learnt 
and adopted. One frequently encounters schoolboys who have 
not been taught the correct position actually losing on the start 
because they have despised the simple upright position. But a 
good start of this kind is infinitely preferable to a bad crouch. 

The essentials of a suitable position on the mark and of the 
movements following the report of the pistol are these. The 
runner is balanced upon the toes and leans forward on the tips 
of the fingers so that were these removed he would fall on his face. 
Secondly, although the position is one of unstable equilibrium, 
this must not jeopardise the capacity to run forward without 
stumbling as soon as a step forward is taken. Thirdly, the for- 
ward movement must occur simultaneously with the rising, from 
which injunction it follows that the first stride will be somewhat 
of the nature of a fall forward; the commonest of all faults com- 
mitted in starting is that getting upright and then running forward 
are made two independent consecutive actions instead of occurring 
simultaneously. 

Attention, then, must be paid to the position of hands an 
feet, to the inclination of the body, and to the swing of the arms 
in conjunction with the movement forward of the legs in the 
manner now to be described. 

The fingers should be on the line. It is as well to put this 
simple instruction first in order to remind the reader that no part 
of the body may touch the ground in front of the line 
at -the start and because it gives the index to the rest 
of the position. | Now sprinters differ enormously in stature 
and physique, ard it is evident that a 6 ft. 4 in. man 
with very long arms will need an entirely different position 
from the stocky, thick-set fellow of 5 ft. 2in. with arms short even 
for his stature. It is foolish, therefore, to give some absolute 
measurements of the positions to be adopted by the feet, for these 
will vary with the build of the runner, but such instructions must 
simply enumerate the relations between the various parts of the 
body so that they will apply to any individual case. 

The fingers, then, are on the line so that this is a fixed position 
by which all others are determined. The front foot should be a 
foot’s length but not more behind the line. The runner then 
kneels down upon his rear knee so that the knee is just level with 
the middle of the front foot. On resuming the upright attitude 
the rear foot will then be in its proper position ; and having marked 
the situation of the front of the toes of both feet, the runner then 
proceeds to dig his holes. 

This performance is almost a ceremony in the case of some 
sprinters who carry a short-bladed knife about with them and 
excavate an enormous quantity of cinders to provide really con- 
siderable caverns in which the feet are placed and from which a 
substantial push-off is presumably obtained. It is almost un- 
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necessary to say that whilst this procedure may not be objected 
to on a cinder track, any groundsman will properly resent a similar 
practice which aims at the removal of a portion of his cherished 
turf. Furthermore, it is doubtful indeed if there is any substantial 
advantage in digging down in this way ; some small gain may be 
derived if the back foot from which the thrust is obtained can act . 
against a shelving edge so that it does not slip out, but the front 
toe needs no such support, and the good starter should depend 


RELAY RACING : PASSING THE STICK. BRITISH TEAM AT OLYMPIC 
GAMES, 1912. THE CORRECT METHOD OF TRANSFERENCE IS WELL 
ILLUSTRATED. 


more upon correct body balance for his spring “‘ out of the holes ”’ 
than upon any assistance that he might derive from the suggested 
mechanical element. 

Indeed, the majority of sprinters scratch out their holes with 
their spikes merely to show themselves the proper positions for 
the two feet when the command is given to get on the mark. 

The holes having been thus prepared the runner places his 
feet therein and then kneels down upon the hind knee, resting the 
fingers upon the line. We may add that it is quite immaterial 
whether the left or the right foot is placed in front; probably the 
majority of sprinters prefer the left, but whichever the athlete finds 
naturally the more convenient is the one to select. 

A certain amount of difference of opinion exists as to the 
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position of the hands, i.e., to say the distance which should sepa- 
rate them. It is clear that this is a detail of some importance, 
as it will regulate the whole body balance. Many sprinters 
undoubtedly separate their hands too widely and in general it 
may be said that the correct distance will be automatically obtained 
if the sprinter when kneeling places his hands in that position 
which enables him to rest easily upon them without leaning for- 
ward : the upper arm should just touch the outer side of the thigh 
of the leading limb, the arms being fully extended. At the 
warning ‘‘ Set ’’ or its equivalent, the athlete rises promptly from 
his knee and leans well forward upon the tips of his fingers; he 
should of course be balanced upon the extreme tips of his toes. 
The back and neck should be well rounded in one curve so that 
the eyes look down on a point one yard in front of the line. Some 
runners prefer to look rather nearer the line, and to this there is no 
objection, but if the head is insufficiently bent so that the gaze is 
directed some distance ahead the best position is not obtained. 

A deep breath is then taken. It is expressly advised by some 
sprinters of great experience that this initial breath should suffice 
for the entire effort of the hundred yards. The underlying prin- 
ciple is an excellent one, that of fixing the thorax and giving a 
firm support from which the muscles of locomotion act, and pos- 
sibly also to ensure a more intense effort by obviating any dis- 
persion of energy by. respiration. 

If a man finds it convenient to abstain from breathing during 
a short sprint there can be no objection to his so doing, but we 
doubt the wisdom of a deliberate attempt of which he is really 
conscious and the effect of which is to cause discomfort and prob- 
ably retardation. 

At the report of the pistol the right leg (we are assuming the 
runner has his left foot forward) takes a quick, short stride, the 
body rises as little as possible, the left arm is jerked forcibly 
forward, and the right arm back. These movements of the arm 
should be rather of the nature of a jab than a long swing. 

The commonest fault has already been referred to as the 
failure to co-ordinate the two movements comprised in getting up 
and starting forward. It is no exaggeration to say that this fault 
is more often than not perpetrated and that only in the rarest 
instances will perfect starting be seen. 

Coupled with this dual movement is the correct vigorous 
movement of the arms, which are generally swung too far forward 
and backward or even if the amplitude is correct are not kept as 
closely to the body as possible. When these faults occur the 
actual overcoming of inertia may be as rapid as is desirable, but 
the correct body balance is lost, and the first steps taken are too 
much in the nature of a wobble. 

Finally, for good starting the first half-dozen strides must 
be as rapid as possible and gradually increase in length; one may 
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cite as an exact analogy starting a car upon a low gear. Many 
beginners are taught to jump out of the holes with a full stride, 
with the result that they tend to come to a full stop and to fall 
backwards. 

The reader is referred to the photographs, where the correct 
position on the mark, an example of perfect starting and of obvious 
mistakes, are depicted. If he will study these pictures in con- 
junction with the notes given above we feel confident that he will 
master the correct principles of starting so far as any description 
can assist to that end. 


‘* BEATING THE PISTOL.’’ 


It is convenient at this stage once and for all to warn the 
novice against attempting to ‘‘ beat the pistol.’’ Reaction to the 
report varies with the individual’s nervous system. Some act with 
less delay than others; their minds, as we popularly put it, work 
quickly ; in scientific phraseology their reaction or latent period is 
relatively short. Quite apart, too, from a rapid response to the 
pistol, some people have the power of getting up full speed in a 
shorter time than others. And however much one may improve 
by practice in shortening the latent period, there can be no doubt 
that the individual’s natural capacity is the dominating factor and 
that practice cannot overcome natural deficiencies. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that those sprinters who are bad 
starters and realise this disadvantage are liable to anxiety not 
merely to start with the least possible delay, but cleverly to antici- 
pate the intention of the starter and perhaps poach a couple of 
yards upon their fellow competitors who have waited legitimately 
for the report. And this practice, it must be admitted, has been 
fostered by the stupidity of some ignorant starters who possess 
the idea that starting a race is a battle of wits between starter and 
competitor to see who can get the better of the other. 

Now for several reasons this tendency should be avoided. 
In the first place it is unsportsmanlike. One grants, of course, 
the occasional difficulty of overcoming the impulse to overbalance 
which strained attention may cause, or when some slight movement 
of another competitor sets off what amounts to a very delicate 
hair-trigger. But that is a different thing from the deliberate 
attempt to catch the starter napping. Further, quite apart from 
the ethical side, it is in *he runner’s own interests to nip any such 
tendency in himself in the bud. Should he aspire to distinction 
he will compete in races started by men of experience who will 
not be hoodwinked even if they have to keep the men hanging 
about on the mark for half an hour. Any attempt to beat the 
pistol will meet with the sternest reproach from the starter, who 
will not hesitate to use his prerogative to penalise the offender— 
a course of action which is no less distasteful to his fellow-com- 
petitors than to the one punished. 
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Only very rarely indeed does one find a great sprinter an — 
offender in this way, and when competing with the world’s greatest 
performers a sense of confidence may be felt that a scrupulously 
fair start will result. On the other hand a man may easily earn 
for himself with starters and other athletes an unenviable repu- 
tation as a “‘ pistol beater ’’ and establish a sentiment very far from 
contributing to the best traditions of sport. 


FINAL TRAINING. 


We will now return to consider the athlete who has reached 

the stage when he finds himself capable of sprinting sixty yards 

absolutely at full speed, and he has now to complete his training 

' in combination with the constant practising of starts, which he 

should invariably include whatever the distance he sprints, whether 

a burst of 50 yards, a through 100 yards, or a hard 3800 yards. 

In this way he will accustom himself not only to actual starting, 

but to the effort and movements involved in getting up full speed 
in the shortest time. 

The training, as we have already explained, will be modified 
according to the intention of restricting himself to short distance 
racing only (up to 220 yards) or of attempting 300 yards and 
quarter-mile races. We shall indicate the essential difference 
involved in practice as we proceed. 

Sunday should be a day of rest from the track and will be 
profitably spent in an easy country stroll of five or six miles, the 
object being not so much exercise as fresh air and a change from 
the monotony of the cinder path. A round of golf or other open- 
air diversion will fulfil the same purpose. 

On every day the track is visited a lap should be run at a 
comfortable easy pace, finishing with a short burst of forty yards 
absolutely at full speed. This should be promptly followed by 
from four to six bursts out of the holes, running forty yards on 
each occasion, starting whenever possible by pistol and accom- 
panying other sprinters. In all cases the most intense effort must 
be manifested. 

The last exercise of the day should be a type of run very much 
recommended by the famous American, Archie Hahn. Start in 
the ordinary way and burst for forty yards to a mark, then without 
any jerkiness due to change of speed stride vigorously, but do not 
sprint, for another eighty yards, for the last ten of which the pace 
gradually accelerates until a second mark is reached, from which 
a full speed burst of another forty yards is taken. It is of great 
importance to finish right out and not to begin the easing up 
process until the mark is clearly passed. Many runners make the 
fatal mistake of easing up just before the worsted is reached. . 

The type of run last mentioned should, as we have said, con- 
clude the daily practice, but once a week it should be replaced by a 


full 120 yards at full speed, a particularly good piece of training 
for 220 yards. 
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The runner who desires to train for the quarter-mile in 
addition to the preceding will find the need of developing staying 
power. He should follow the directions indicated above, but 
three or four of the short bursts will be ample for him, and he 
must on alternate days conclude his day’s practice with a hard 
three hundred yards and a run over 600 yards. In the former he 
will run the first seventy yards at full speed and stride out until 


‘* BEATING THE PISTOL ’’ : THE RUNNER ON THE EXTREME LEFT ALONE 
HAS STARTED FAIRLY, AND HE IS EXHIBITING THE COMMON FAULT OF 
RISING WITHOUT SIMULTANEOUSLY STARTING FORWARD. THE OTHER 
THREE HAVE “‘ BEATEN THE PISTOL ’’ IN GREATER OR LESS DEGREE. 


the last seventy is reached, which he accomplishes again at full 
speed. This will be found a pretty severe test which will develop 
ample speed for the full quarter-mile race. 


As is suggested in a succeeding chapter, for the 600 yards 
he will do well to be accompanied by a middle distance runner, 
and both will obtain advantage, the pace of the one and the 
staying power of the other affording reciprocal stimulation. 


A quarter-mile trial is never really necessary, but an.alternate 
scheme of training adopted by many good runners of the type we 
have been considering may be mentioned. Once a week after the 
usual bursts, 220 yards is run at racing speed, and after half an 
hour’s rest the same distance is again attempted at racing speed. 
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Revay RACING. 


Relay racing, which has become so popular during the past 
twelve or fourteen years, and has even been dignified by the 
inclusion of an event at the Amateur Championships, is intimately 
associated with sprinting in that in some cases the event is 
restricted to purely short distances whilst in all some short 
distances are invariably included. 

The event most generally encountered is the popular com- 
bination of a half-mile, a quarter-mile, and two 220 yards, but 
occasionally four or eight 100 yards or 220 yards are included, 
and more rarely still a complicated arrangement of several different 
distances. 

Originally each runner, on finishing his allotted distance, 
sent off his successor by a touch on the back. This system of 
relays has now been superseded by the transference of a flag, and 
an opportunity is therefore afforded for the development of much 
skill in co-operation between the two runners. The problem is to 
transfer the flag whilst as nearly as possible at full speed to the 
runner who is developing his pace, and the problem is complicated 
by the necessity of transferring it between prescribed limits.* The 
incoming runner must not part with the flag until he has crossed 
the first line; the outgoing runner must take possession before he 
reaches the second line or disqualification ensues. 

The frequency with which even first-class runners are dis- 
qualified is a testimony to the difficulty of transference or the want 
of care in cultivating the correct method. 

It is only with the sprinters that we are concerned, for even 
the quarter-miler will not finish sufficiently fast to make the trans- 
ference difficult. The mistake that is almost invariably made is 
to try to transfer at full speed to the other fellow who is almost 
Stationary. In many cases the flag is dropped, in several cases 
the incoming runner completely overshoots the mark, in all cases 
a bad transfer results. Men must practice together adjusting their 
pace so that although the incoming runner slows down to, say, 
eight yards a second, it is possible for the outgoing runner to have 
had sufficient space in which to have got up to.a speed of about 
seven yards a second, and the transfer is made within the pre- 
scribed limits without a hitch and without retarding the natural 
development of the second runner’s pace. 

The value of this slowing down is still better illustrated by 
the relay method known as the zig-zag, an arrangement very 
popular in India, but one which, so far as the authors are aware, 
has of recent years been run once only in this country. Sprinters 
start in alternate ‘‘lanes’’ at one end of a hundred yards and 
transfer the flag to their comrades in alternate lanes at the other 
end, and so on for any number of relays. The outgoing runner 
has to start from an absolutely stationary position, and chaos 
inevitably results if he tries to receive the flag from an incoming 
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runner who is all out. One of the authors (A.A.) participated 
in such a relay race when during the qualifying heats every team 
without exception bungled the transferences. The author’s team 
luckily reached the final and practised assiduously beforehand, 
having realised the immense value of steadying down to a moderate 
pace for at least the last ten yards of the hundred, with the result 
that they won easily, knocking three seconds off the time taken | 
in the previous day’s heat. 

A routine procedure should always be adopted for holding and 
taking the flag. When, as in the large majority of cases (exclud- 
ing the zig-zag race above mentioned), the course is left inside, 
the incoming runner will pass on the right-hand side of his relay. 
He should run, therefore, with the flag or stick in his left hand 
and deliver it into his colleague’s right hand. Even this slight 
but obvious detail is completely overlooked by teams who have 
entered for relay races and have not grasped the vital importance 
of this simple manoeuvre, for which practice is necessary. 


* Considerable variation is experienced in this detail, in many races only ten yards 
is allowed for transference ; at the Amateur Championships, twenty-two yards is 
allowed. 


GRAND STAND, BEL AIR PARK RACE COURSE, GEORGETOWN, 
DEMERARA, BRITISH GUIANA. ‘THE COURSE CONSISTS OF THE 
RACING TRACK, COURSING TRACK, AND CYCLE TRACK. 


(Photo by C. R. Stokes, Bridgetown. Barbados). 


Pen and Pencil Studies of Dogs 


Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and 
Described by WALTER BAXENDALE 


No. 25—THE COCKER SPANIEL 


UCH less than twenty years since, mention of the Cocker 
Spaniel in connection with actual work in the field caused a 
smile: as a fact I was one of the scoffers, for it was difficult to 
associate the elongated, short-legged spaniel one saw at the chief 
shows as representative cockers with work that the original 
sub-variety of the spaniel family had been connected with 
for so long. What was desperately near derision was 
turned to admiration at one of the Sutton Scarsdaie 
trials, where a cocker stake was first given a trial, ana 
even now I remember how well and thoroughly the team 
of Col. Christopher Heseltine, beautifully handled by John Kent, 
worked the water-courses, hedgerows, and thick coverts on the 
rough shooting at Sutton Rock. Again, I am at Ynis-y-Gerwn, 
in South Wales, at one of the trial meetings organised and 
brought to so successful an issue by the late Mr. A. T. Williams, 
and after seeing cockers beat out covert which would not be faced 
by springers, I am confident that the former can be made really 
useful if broken to their natural work. Thought is quick: a 
glance at a volume of the Kennel Club Stud Book to refresh my 
memory, and I am in the Fylde district of Lancashire watching 
one of Mr. R. de Courcy Peele’s cockers working out the line of a 
legged hare and eventually bringing it to hand with the delicacy 
of that treasure, a soft-mouthed retriever, while another “‘ turn of 
the handle ”’ recalls that still talked-of performance of Mrs. Ralph 
Fytche’s Fulmer Spot at the Llanfyllin trials of the Spaniel Club. 
Sent into thick covert to fetch a dead pheasant, Spot found it 
impossible to get through the hedge with his charge, so he pushed 
the game through and then followed, retrieving the pheasant 
right up to hand. Mr. W. Arkwright was one of the judges, 
and he declared he had never seen so convincing an exhibition 
of common sense on the part of a gun-dog. Can it be wondered 
at, after seeing work of this sort, that my opinion regarding the 
value of a cocker as a worker underwent quite a change ? 
The cocker is not used as he might be were his value better 
understood, and I quite agree with the American writer who 
declared that no man could own one and not feel constantly on 
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the alert to defend it from abuse, slander, or misapprehension. 
There is no other breed of dogs that will win one’s affection so 
completely and hold it so firmly. A new spaniel puppy may 
never recall, in its owner’s heart, some favourite old setter or 
pointer, but it will be sure to find a place there and hold it, too, 
against all comers. When the shooting season closes the pointer 
and setter are laid up till the approach of the next autumn. If 
owned by the right man they are regularly exercised and carefully 
groomed every day, and their grateful master never tires of relat- 
ing their wonderful prowess in the field: they rest on their laurels 
contentedly. Not so with the little cocker : he and his game have 
no close season. He seems to know instinctively a thousand anc 
one little tricks and ways to please, entertain and surprise his 
master, in and out of season. He is constantly at work in a busy, 
merry, unobtrusive way. He knows your words better than you 
do yourself, and governs himself accordingly. If you want him 
he is right here before you, wagging his tail and looking at you 
intently, as if to say, ‘‘I am ready for anything.’’ If you do not 
want him he is away in some corner quietly dozing, or apparently 
sleeping, but always on the alert; he is never troublesome; he is 
always able to take care of himself, and to do a great deal else 
besides. There is no breed so generally useful and worthy of 
man’s companionship at all times and places, in town or country : 
whether one hunts for duck, rabbits, partridges, pheasants, wood- 
cock, or even hares, the cocker is never found wanting. I am just 
old enough to remember their use at an old-time northern coursing 
meeting for the forcing of the game to the slipper’s screen. It was 
a sight I should much like to see repeated : the cockers were per- 
fectly broken and were absolutely steady to fur; they beat out 
covert which no human being could be expected to enter. 


When writing about the beagle I was obliged to express deep 
regret that the breed is now thought more of in America than it is 
in England; that remark applies with equal force to the cocker, 
for at the time Mr. James Farrow and his Obo strain were in the 
limelight many of the best English specimens were exported and 
breeding has been so studiously conducted over there that the 
American-bred cocker is now far ahead of the foundation stock. 
The varied colours are very attractive, some of the markings being 
really beautiful. They may be black and tan, liver and tan, liver, 
black, tan and white; liver, tan and white; lemon and white, roans, 
or, indeed, wholly and solely black. The weight should not 
exceed 25 lbs., or be less than 20 Ibs., any variation either way 
being noted by lovers of the show tyke. The head must not be 
so heavy in proportion, nor so high in occiput, as in the modern 
field spaniel. A well-developed skull, lean but not snipy, in no 
ways square, but showing a sufficiently wide and well-developed 
nose, is looked for in a typical cocker; eyes while full should not 
be prominent, but have a general expression of intelligence and 
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gentleness. The eyes of a black cocker should be hazel or brown 
in colour; in others the eyes are dependent on colour and mark- 
ings. Ears lobe-shaped, set on low, the leather not reaching 
beyond the nose, and well clothed with long, silky hair—which 
must be straight or wavy, without positive curls or ringlets—are 
the sort looked for by judges; the neck should be strong and mus- 
cular and neatly set on to fine, sloping shoulders. The body 
should not be quite so long and low as in other breeds of spaniels, 
but more compact and firmly knit together, giving the impres- 
sion of a concentration of power and activity. Sloping and fine 
shoulders are liked; the chest must be deep and well developed, 
but not so wide and round as to interfere with the free action of the 
forelegs. Strong in back and loin, the ideal cocker should have 
wide, muscular, and well-rounded hindquarters, and thus be 
possessed of untiring action and propelling power in the most 
trying circumstances of a long day, bad weather, rough ground, 
and dense covert. A slightly higher carriage of stern than is so 
marked a feature of other breeds is looked for; the legs must be 
well-boned, feathered and straight, and the feet firm, round, and 
catlike, not too large, spreading, and loose jointed. ‘The general 
appearance of the cocker suggests concentration of pure blood and 
type, sagacity, docility, good temper, affection and activity. 
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NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT 


By H. T. SHERINGHAM. 


Tue Hotipay Montu.—We are now at the difficult time so far as 
trout-fishing is concerned. But it is none the less an important time, 
since so many people who are blessed with children are compelled to 
take their holidays in accordance with the customs of our schools. I 
often hear Paterfamilias bemoaning the fact that schools are so conser- 
vative. If only they would regard June as the chief summer holiday 
month, what brave fishing men might have, still doing their duty by 
their families ! 


In Droucuty AuGust.—It is true that June would be much more 
to the angler’s purpose. Yet is there something to be said for August, 
and even for a thoroughly droughty August. It all depends on how 
you set about things and on the frame of mind you bring to the fishing. 
I have enjoyed myself very well in an August of the most uncompro- 
mising kind by limiting ambition so that it is more or less in keeping 
with probabilities and by trying ‘‘ dodges,’’ an interesting if not always 
a very remunerative amusement. I think that on the whole the August 
trout-fisher should (I picture him on a mountain stream; the air near 
the hills is so good for the family !) revise his accustomed terminology. 
Convention prescribes that on the Brattle, or whatever the stream be, 
trout should be reckoned by the dozen. But convention has little to 
say to August. Let the angler therefore reduce the unit of calculation 
to ‘‘ the brace.’’ Then he has at once a standard by which he may 
make dignified entries in his diary. ‘‘ Three brace,’’ for example, is a 
very respectable figure. People are pleased with three brace even in 
June on the Itchen and many other rivers. Why—in the worst event 
but one—“‘ half a brace ’’ has a kind of ring to it! But ‘‘ half a 
dozen ’’ is very different. It is almost a geographical term. You 
know instinctively that they have been caught in a district where Evan 
Jones, or Sandy Macrae, or Giles Widdecombe, or the other local expert 
thinks it a bad day if he has not got into the twenties, and where the 
visitor’s fish are apt to run about six to the pound. ‘‘ Three brace ”’ 
suggests something more important. 


An INCREASE OF S1zE.—And they may actually be more important. 
In one August of rather happy memory I pottered about a Welsh stream 
which was so low that it had almost ceased to run seawards. In spring, 
when it was in full volume and the trout were pretty numerous on a 
dish after the day’s fishing, I had found the average weight work out 
at about five to the pound or a little less. But during that torrid 
unlikely August the average weight was much better, more like three 
to the pound. And that, for an ordinary mountain stream, is quite 
respectable. It may be that ‘‘ dodges ’’ produce better fish—I think 
they do—but there is also something in the fact that trout grow between, 
say, April and August. A fish which weighed 3} oz. in April might 
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very well reach 54 oz. four months later—in fact it ought to do so if 
the stream provides any food at all. In rich streams like those of 
Hampshire the growth would be greater; a 7 in. trout of April might 
well be a half-pounder in August. Perhaps this law of growth is 
another thing which may help to rehabilitate the holiday month. What 
the statisticians call the ‘‘ year-classes ’’ of trout should all be some- 
what heavier than they are in the spring. Anyhow, this applies to the 
younger fish. The old ones naturally grow more slowly and, after a 
point determined by the nature of the water, they stop growing alto- 
gether. 


With THE Dry Friy.—Naturally the trout caught by me in that 
past August were not very numerous. I don’t remember getting more 
than a dozen—six brace, I should say—on any one day, and usually 
the catch would be two and a half to four brace. But they included a 
fair sprinkling of half-pounders, a thing which hardly happens in April 
or early May, the usual time of my visits to the river. And they were 
caught without undue labour. There was no covering miles of water 
in that hot weather. One or two shady pools or flats provided scope 
enough for hours of dodges, which by the way consisted chiefly of the 
dry fly and the drop-minnow. Clear-water worming was tried a little, 
and dibbling was tried a little, but I presently relinquished both methods 
in favour of the others. The dry-fly in a bush-lined flat is a most attrac- 
tive and interesting game. The trout cruise about under or at the edge 
of the bushes, and by standing still in the same place one can often 
present a fly to several in succession, with a fair confidence that they 
will rise at it. I found a red quill a good fly, but on the whole the fish 
were not particular. The only thing against the method of fishing 
was that it took a long time. For, first, there was the business of 
getting into position, which usually disturbed the water, for a streamless 
flat many inches too low is easily rippled into turmoil by the most 
cautious wading ; and then there was the waiting for the trout to recover 
confidence and to begin cruising again. I will not conceal the fact 
that a fish an hour seemed to me not altogether unprosperous fishing. 
Anyhow it was great fun and it produced some fish in circumstances 
which made wet-fly fishing seem a ridiculous proceeding. 


EarLty Morn.—A thing which I noticed with scientific interest was 
the beauty of the morning. Often, on getting to the river at about 
half-past nine, I would catch a fish or two with gratifying celerity. But 
in half-an-hour a languor would come over the proceedings and soon I 
would be back with my normal ambition of a trout an hour. I deduced 
that the right thing to do was to reach the river about 6 a.m. or earlier, 
before the sun had begun to scorch away appetite, and so to have 
several hours of that comparative briskness. Having settled this point, 
I continued to begin at half-past nine, or even ten. After one has 
reached a certain age the lark attitude towards the morning loses some 
of its fascination. 


Dewy Eve.—But, to make up for this, I once or twice burnt the 
candle at the other end, going out after dinner and fishing on into the 
darkness. You can catch trout in this way, and good ones too, but 
somehow I never made much of the business. The trout would come 
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and pluck at the two biggish sedges which I dragged across the stream, 
sometimes making quite impressive plunges which resounded through 
the night. But whether I struck too soon, or too late, or too lightly, 
or too hard, I know not. Certainly I amassed no great baskets and 
would go home rather ashamed of myself with one fish, or perhaps a 
brace, to show for my pains. 


Eruics or Nicut Fisuinc.—Night fishing for trout seems to be a 
recognised practice in some districts, while it is gravely disapproved of 
in others. As to the ethics of it, my experience does not suggest that 
it is objectionable because one catches too many trout. My miserable 
returns, anyhow, would have alarmed no committee! But other men 
possibly do better. Indeed, I must confess to having proved elsewhere 
that even a bungler at the game can occasionally line his creel pretty 
handsomely. For all that, it is not the number caught that seems to me 
the chief point to consider, but the effect on fish which are not caught. 
Undoubtedly it tends to make them much more shy during the daytime, 
and that may be a serious misfortune. 

Even in this matter, however, it is possible to draw distinctions, 
and the danger appears to me much greater for chalk streams and 
other waters which do not vary very much in height during the season. 
There the trout have no great changes of circumstance to take their 
minds off their wrongs, if any. And so, once made shy, they probably 
remain shy till the close season gives them surcease. Nothing is much 
more calculated to make them shy than the dragging about of big flies 
after dark and an occasional reminder that those big flies have stings. 
As a rule night fishing is very properly forbidden on such streams for 
that reason. I consider that it becomes night fishing when you can no 
longer see the ring made by a rising fish against the afterglow. 


THE Uses oF CHANGE.—On mountain streams things are different. 
Though in time of low water night fishing may make the trout just as 
shy, they may at any time have the benefit of a spate which will wash 
away with other accumulations their memories of past events. With 
entirely different conditions to occupy their minds, they will for a time 
become unsophisticated once more, and as the water runs into trim 
they will rise freely enough to the right flies. Anglers often express | 
wonder that very hard-fished rivers like some of those on the Border 
yield such large baskets to skilled fishermen all through the season. 
I am sure the reason must be that every recurring spate gives the fish 
a new lease of confidence thanks to the complete change of circumstance 
afforded by it. If it were possible to give one of those hard-fished 
streams a constant supply of water all through the season I believe that 
it would yield less trout than in a season of normal ups and downs. | 
have not seen this idea discussed so far as I know. It would be inter- 
esting to know what other anglers think of it. Supposing it to be well 
founded it would make one more satisfied with conditions of change 
which we are sometimes tempted to deplore. Water ‘‘ always in good 
order ’’ might not after all prove to be an unqualified blessing. 


THE Drop-Minnow.—I seem to have digressed from dodges to 
random speculation. To return: the drop-minnow, on a stream which 
is not reserved for fly-fishing, is a capital device for picking up a few 
good trout when the water is low. And it is an interesting mode of 
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fishing which is not too arduous. The tackle is simple, a leaded hook 
threaded through a dead minnow from mouth to tail. The leaded 
shank lies in the bait’s gullet and gives the minnow such a balance 
that, when the rod point is lowered and the line slackened, it shoots 
head first through the water, either straight down or at a tangent. 
Trout can hardly resist coming to look at a minnow which behaves in 
this way, though they will not, of course, always take it. It is very 
exciting, when you have dropped the minnow into an apparently tenant- 
less pool, to see several trout appear from nowhere and dash towards it. 
When one takes he does so with a will, and there is no need to wait 
for the process of gorging, as used to be the rule in the old-fashioned 
trolling for pike with a gorge hook, which was merely drop-minnow 
fishing on a larger scale. You can strike your trout at once—in fact 
as often as not he hooks himself by his own impetuosity—and if he be 
small you can unhook him without difficulty or undue injury. Drop- 
minnow fishing is on the whole less likely to damage small trout than 
worm fishing. And if there be any hesitation on this score you can use 
one of the tackles which combines a lead inside the bait with a triangle 
or two triangles outside. These tackles serve just as well when 
properly adjusted, and they may be a little safer so far as gorging is 
concerned, as they give the angler the confidence to strike at once. 
The drop-minnow, by the way, need not be confined to still deep water, 
though it is most efficient there. I found that trout would take it even 
in shallow rapids where it did little more than travel straight down 
stream with the current. 


Coarse Fisuinc Cuances.—I have been doing my best to rehabili- 
tate August as a trout-fishing month, but for all that I am not sure 
that the angler would not be well advised to spend the holidays in a 
district where coarse fish are the attraction and not trout. You may 
get fair sport with trout; you ought to have the certainty of fair or 
even good sport with coarse fish in August if there are plenty in the 
water you are on. All the coarse fish are more or less in condition by 
now, and all will feed more or less well if you approach them properly. 
It may be necessary to press those early hours of morning (as to which 
1 have disclaimed any present knowledge) into service. | Memory 
assures me that fish used to bite nobly just as the sun turned the mists 
into an opal veil, and further that I liked being abroad then very well. 
Sometimes I used to get great bronzed bream and roach of calibre 
exceptional for the district in which I lived, sometimes I would find the 
perch feeding against the camp-sheathing, and once or twice I found 
the pike astir all over the great weir-pool. Decidedly the early morning 
justified itself. 

But it is not the only useful portion of the day. The biggest catch 
of chub I ever had was made with a fly from about noon onwards. In 
the Norfolk Broads I often caught bream in the blazing middle of 
August days by using fine tackle, and as for the rudd, I only had much 
sport with them when the sun was high and I could see them. In fact, 
on looking back over a considerable number of years I find that August 
takes a very honourable place among the fishing months, not quite so 
good as September, which seems to me on the whole the best month 
of the year, because you can then catch anything and everything from 
salmon to sticklebacks, but still very good. And for the coarse-fisher 
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it is certainly no misfortune that it is the holiday month. It offers 
plenty of variety, for you can fish with fly, float, ledger, paternoster, 
or spinning bait, and, if you desire, pursue a different species every day 
in the week. Also, of course, with any luck it brings some good 
weather with it. I would, in fact, as soon go coarse fishing then as at 
any other time, for September, in spite of its general merit, has evenings 
which grow sadly shorter. 


Fiy anp Bair Castinc.—It is announced that the Red Spinner 
Angling Society is going to hold a casting tournament in September, 
the first that it has had since the war began. Possibly this will bring 
about a revival of interest in fly and bait casting in this country. It 
has never been universally popular, as it is in America, though there 
have been a certain number of enthusiasts, and the Red Spinner and 
British Sea Anglers’ societies have held annual tournaments with 
pleasure and profit. For a time also the Fly and Bait Casting Club 
flourished and held a series of contests at Hendon. But our support 
of the pastime has been spasmodic, and compares strangely with the 
attitude of anglers in the United States, where casting clubs must be 
reckoned by hundreds. 


A Wortuy Pastime.—It must, I fear, be owned that there is a 
prejudice against casting for casting’s sake in Great Britain, possibly 
from a sort of feeling that fishing ought not to be associated with the 
competitive spirit more than is necessary. This is a sound instinct, 
but at the same time I think it a pity that casting should be tabooed. 
Why confuse it with fishing at all, save in so far as it may be an 
adjunct to or a substitute for the real sport? Casting is really a pas- 
time worthy to rank independently and to take a place in public esteem 
akin to that occupied by archery. It need not conflict with fishing at 
all. But it may serve as a very welcome substitute for it to men who 
hunger for the feel and bend of a rod but have no time or opportunity 
to get to the river. You can get suitable places for casting in any 
populous centre, whereas real fishing probably will take you far afield. 
Another thing in favour of the pastime is that it undoubtedly leads to 
improvements in tackle, especially, of course, rods and reels. The 
notable development of spinning reels of recent years has been greatly 
stimulated by casting tournaments, and so has the improvement and 
lightening of split-cane rods. The typical ‘‘ tournament rod ’’ may 
not in itself be a rod of much practical utility for general fishing, but it 
undoubtedly shows how you can get the maximum of power with the 
minimum of weight, and that is a very useful lesson when applied with 
the necessary modifications to other rods intended for less strenuou 
purposes. 

Personally I take no shame in confessing that I thoroughly enjoy 
casting for its own sake, and even the effort to get out a long line, 
which is the thing chiefly reprobated by the critics of the platform and 
boom. It is not given to every caster to throw thirty yards of line 
with a single-handed trout rod with the ease and grace shown by such 
an expert as Mr. Campbell Muir. If it were I think the pastime would 
be less criticised. For Mr. Muir never seemed to make a long cast 
which did not look like a potential fishing cast—that is to say, he 
always appeared to be in touch with his fly and able to hook a fish if it 
should chance to rise or to pick the line off the water again without 
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complications arising. Some of us others after about the twentieth 
yard begin to get into difficulties and tangles. The rod-point goes too 
far back, the line drops behind, the balance is lost, and presently a last 
despairing effort makes one’s too ambitious exhibition cast of a would- 
be thirty yards collapse in a loop, a question mark, a rhomboid, and 
other interesting but irrelevant figures. It is horribly nervous work 
standing up alone on a platform with, say, four minutes in which to 
cast one’s longest. After half a minute the word ‘‘ Time ’’ seems to be 
hanging in the air like the imminent clap of thunder after a vivid flash. 
Madly and more madly one thrashes the air, badly and more badly 
the line behaves, until at last the fatal word comes and one crawls from 
the platform, a humiliated wretch. But it is excellent fun all the same, 
and with practice one learns to do better. 


A Lone Livne.-—Tournaments have, I think, somewhat discouraged 
the old convention which may be summed up in the words ‘‘ The fish 
was quite thirty yards away, but with an effort,’’ etc. Till one has 
aimed at thirty yards along an unsympathetic boom one has no notion 
what a long distance it is. Having done so, however—or even having 
seen someone else do so—one becomes more restrained in narrative. 
As a matter of fact anything over twenty yards is a long fishing cast 
for a trout rod, and the men who can keep a steady thirty yards going 
down a pool with a 17 ft. salmon rod are few and eminent. 
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Photographic Competition 


Now that a better quality of paper is once more obtainable, 
the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE have decided to 
revive their pre-war custom, and offer a prize or prizes up to the value 
of Six Guineas each month for the best original photographs sent 
in representing any subject of sporting interest. Racing, Steeple- 
chasing, Polo, Cricket, Football. Tennis, Golf, Flying, Motoring, 
Fishing—in fact any and every form of sport—should form excellent 
material for the amateur photographer. 


Competitors may send in their photographs on the following 
conditions :— 
i. That they have been taken by the sender. 
ii. That they have never been previously published. 


iii. That the competitor understands that the Proprietors of the 
BADMINTON MAGAZINE reserve to themselves the copyright 
in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to print any 
photograph sent in whether it receives a prize or not. 


The size of the prints and the number sent are matters left 
entirely to competitors, but each photograph must have attached to 
it the Coupon to be found in the advertisement columns. 


Competitors should note that silver prints or prints on smooth 
paper are best for reproduction. 


Photographs of Public School and University interest will 
be especially welcome. 


All entries must be in by the last day of the month. Results 
of the August Competition will be announced in the October issue. 
No photographs can be returned except under special circumstances. 


The Editor’s decision is final. 
In the event of two or more competitors sending in photographs 
of equal merit, the prize will be divided. 
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An Uncommon Profession 


An Account of British Guiana’s Alligator Catcher 


BY 


G. E. BODKIN, B.A., F.Z.S., F.E.S., and L. D. CLEARE, 
F.E.S. 


HERE exists in British Guiana an individual whose source 

of livelihood is both rare and remarkable. We commence 
with a description of the gentleman and pass on to a general 
account of alligators’ habits and his methods of catching them, 
which information, we must state, has been largely obtained from 
the worthy subject of our article. 

Pile—‘‘ Professor ’’ Pile, as he is known locally—is a fine 
specimen of the negro race; of a serious mein and standing well 
over six feet. Born in British Guiana but of Barbadian ancestry, 
Pile has devoted the last twenty-three years of his life to the study 
of alligators’ habits and the most effective method of catching 
them and preserving their skins, which he sells at a remunerative 
rate. 

Pile is a real student of nature, and can supply definite infor- 
mation concerning the necessarily obscure habits of these sinister 
reptiles which are the source of his livelihood. Such study of 
animal life is extremely rare among the mixed races of this 
Colony, and Pile relates how he first took up such work through 
the vivid impressions left by a dream. 

Let a large anaconda, alligator, or other reptile make its 
appearance within a twenty mile radius of Georgetown and estab- 
lish a reputation; sooner or later it will meet with ‘‘ Professor ”’ 
Pile and end its days, as far as the skin is concerned at any rate, 
as a stuffed ornamental tréphy in British Guiana or some other 
part of the world. 

It is a curious profession only comparable with that of the 
ratcatcher employed in many towns throughout England. Further- 
more, Pile confers a real benefit on the community. Alligators 
destroy large quantities of fish, often prove troublesome among 
feathered domestic stock, and during the breeding season do not 
hesitate to attack man himself. 

The Botanic Gardens, Georgetown, where the accompanying 
photographs were secured, have been established for close on forty 
years. Situated in the vicinity of Georgetown, and consequently 
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on the exceedingly flat coast lands of British Guiana, they are 
intersected by many trenches or open drains, ornamental and of 
practical utility; a number of lakes containing islands thickly 
covered with vegetation also exist. All of these afford admirable 
lurking places for alligators, and many have made their homes 
there. 

At midday, if the sun is shining strongly, and if you have 
a keen and practised eye, it is quite possible to stand on the shore 


PILE MANIPULATING HIS POLE : NOTE THE LEAVES OF THE GIANT 
WATER LILY, VICTORIA REGIA.’”’ 


of one of these lakes and count as many as half a dozen motion- 
less heads on the surface of the water, cunningly concealed 
amongst the flat tray-like leaves of the magnificent Victoria Regia 
or other aquatic growths. To the uninitiated the detection of 
these heads if a difficult matter. The water, it should be ex- 
plained, is of a dark ‘‘ porter ’’ colour and any object a few inches 
beneath the surface is almost invisible; the dark surface also 
perfectly mirrors the sky above, and consequently large areas of 
such water will often appear from a distance to be of a deep azure 
blue. The water in the majority of the big rivers of the Colony 
are of this same colour owing to contained vegetable matter. 
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So when an alligator floats with its body slightly submerged 
and only the top of his head, eyes and nose visible, he may be 
mistaken for a log of wood, or debris, or anything, in fact, except 
an alligator. The trained observer, however, soon detects the 
untidily arranged frills on the dorsal portion of the tail—possibly 
supported by a semi-submerged Victoria Regia leaf and producing 
an excellent imitation of the upturned edge thereof. A_ short 
distance in front of the tail (the distance depending on the size of 


ALLIGATOR’S EGGS IN NEST. 


the reptile) he detects the symmetrically shaped raised eye 
““ nodules’? which can easily be mistaken for water-lily buds. 
Ahead again of these a small object representing the nostrils is 
raised just, and only just, above the surface. 

Let any prey such as a dog, duck, or other animal make its 
appearance in the water; this sinister object will at once move in 
its direction and, propelled by an unseen force, silently and with 
deadly intent approach; slowly at first, but ending with a vicious 
rush and unerring snap. It is unsafe for any dog, no matter how 
large, to swim in these lakes. 

The alligator is a past master in the art of “‘ camouflage,”’ 
and when perfectly concealed does not readily move unless rudely 
disturbed. When exposed to view and obvious to the most casual 
observer, on the very first suspicion of danger real or imaginary, 
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they will instantly dive beneath the surface with a noisy splash. 
Such obvious positions are often taken up on Victoria Regia 
leaves with the body almost wholly exposed. 

The islands situated in these lakes contain thick clumps of 
bamboo and other vegetation, and it is amongst these that the 
female alligators prepare their nests. 

Pile has several methods of snaring alligators. We may 
describe them in natural sequence commencing with the eggs. 
During the months of June and July he is actively engaged in 
locating alligator nests. Female alligators have a habit of con- 
structing their nests in the same spot year after year despite the 
fact that they are regularly despoiled by the worthy Pile. Each 
nest is visited several times and the eggs are not removed until 
they are nearly ready to hatch. 

Pile, from his wealth of knowledge, has given us the follow- 
ing facts with regard to the nests and eggs of the alligators. 
They mate, so he says, during the months of April and May; 
these months are invariably wet on the coast lands. During this 
period the males make long terrestrial perambulations in search 
of the females and give forth a characteristic sound which Pile 
describes as a ‘‘ roar.’’ Violent fights take place between the 
males and, as is usual, it is a case of the survival of the fittest. 

The female alligator commences to construct the nest some 
three weeks before the actual deposition of the eggs takes place. 
A secluded, well concealed spot is chosen. There is always a 
track, sometimes two, leading from the nest to the water; the nest 
is never far therefrom, and is composed of decaying vegetation 
secured from the surrounding growth. As often as not it is of 
bamboo leaves. This material is raked together into a solidly 
composed, irregularly shaped heap about three feet high. In the 
centre thereof the eggs are deposited. In number they vary from 
twenty to forty-five. A point which strikes one about such nests 
is their solid construction, layer upon layer of decaying leaves 
being pressed well down upon one another. The centre is dis- 
tinctly damp, with a raised temperature. The external appearance 
conforms well with the surroundings. Nest making is carried on 
exclusively at night, and when the eggs are laid the female is 
continually on the watch. When the young are about to emerge 
the mother actively resents the approach of anyone, and in extreme 
cases has been known violently to attack an intruder. The prin- 
cipal enemies, in the Botanic Gardens at least, are Salampentas 
(Turpinambis nigropunctatus) and the mongoose. Both creatures 
miss no opportunity of robbing the eggs from a nest. Pile 
recovers several hundred such eggs from the Gardens annually. 

The eggs are uniform in size and shape and in colour pure 
white. In length they are 2} inches, in breadth 1} inches. In 
shape they are not unlike a fowl’s egg, but more elongated. The 
surfaces are rough and produce a harsh grating when in contact 
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with one another not unlike that produced by contact of the 
surfaces of red earthenware flower pots. The incubation period 
is about 75 days. Pile informs us that quite occasionally two 
alligators will use the same nest; in a favourite nesting place the 
nests may often be found close together—three in a radius of ten 
feet or thereabout. 


PROFESSOR PILE CALLING ALLIGATORS, 
BOTANIC GARDENS, GEORGETOWN. 


The young alligators break the shells themselves, though the 
mother may help them out. They repair at once to the water, 
their natural element, and grow rapidly, easily doubling their size 
within a year. Their food consists principally of small fish and 
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frogs. With age and accompanying bulk they grow bold and 
tackle larger and hostile prey. The young ailigators are them- 
selves preyed upon by large fish, birds, and their own kind. _ 

Pile also catches adult alligators. His outfit consists of a 
long limber pole composed of several short poles lashed securely 
together. At the end of these poles there is attached a running 
noose of strong whipcord. A commodious basket is slung over 
his shoulder and the outfit is complete. 

The modus operandi is as follows. On reaching a likely- 
looking spot Pile’s keen and practised vision easily detects the 
presence of a floating alligator, be he ever so cunningly concealed. 
If none are visible he reproduces the alligator call, which is an 
indescribable sort of noise, something between a croak and a 
grunt. Once heard it is never forgotten, so characteristic is the 
sound. This artificial call readily attracts alligators, especially 
during the nesting season. 

If an alligator appears within reach the long pole is gently 
insinuated outwards over the water to -where the reptile floats. 
The noose is gradually introduced over the head and then drawn 
suddenly taut with a swift upward motion of the pole. The alli- 
gator is then hauled ignominiously to shore and in course of time 
makes a further bow to the public resplendent in varnish and 
replete with straw and eyes of putty. Pile gets up to $15 
(£5 2s. 6d.) for a good specimen; tourists have been known, so he 
will tell you, to pay more, distinctly more. The largest alligator 
thus taken by this expert measured exactly 83 feet. 

During the nesting season many eggs are taken by the ‘‘ Pro- 
fessor ’’ and stored in boxes containing straw. Only a very small 
percentage is lost; the young thus produced are killed, stuffed 
and sold. 

The young alligator on emerging from the shell has an aver- 
age length of about nine inches. One, which we have kept in a 
glass tank from its birth and fed regularly on small fishes, put on 
three inches in length in four months and increased very con- 
siderably in bulk. 

Alligators are extremely common on the flat coastlands of 
British Guiana. In fact they are far more numerous than many 
people suppose, for they are of a retiring and shy disposition and 
their activities are largely nocturnal. They are universally re- 
garded by the inhabitants as a common enemy and as such to be 
slain whenever possible. 
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REVERIES OF A NATURALIST 


BY 


WILSON H. ARMISTEAD. 


HE first half of 1919 has been remarkable for the way in which 

the weather has run to extremes. We have had drought and 
floods, heat and cold, and severe gales of wind. These things have 
been particularly noticeable because, in addition to their extreme 
character, they have also been unseasonable. | Besides many minor 
occurrences, one may mention the blizzard at the end of April which I 
have already recorded in these notes, and the more recent frost and 
gales at the end of June. 

One morning during the last week of this month the ground was 
white and hard. It was not just a light summer frost, which often 
only amounts to the freezing of the dew, but a real frost which gripped 
things and bit into the soil. Whole fields of potatoes on the point of 
flowering, and some actually in flower, were blackened. As one passed 
along on the road they could be seen in the valleys and on the hillsides ; 
mournful black patches amongst green meadows. Scarlet runners of 
course were cut down, and many flowers and plants shrivelled up. 

Four days later a bitter gale from N.N.E. aggravated the mischief, 
and many of the hardier shrubs and trees suffered severely. Of the 
latter sycamores seem to have been the most damaged, the exposed 
side having the fresh green leaves withered and shrivelled. It was as 
though they had been scorched. It is not putting it too strongly to 
say that the countryside that lay exposed to the north and north-east 
was blasted by this biting and unseasonable gale. 

Wild life, both animal and vegetable, has been sorely tried this 
year. The elimination of the unfit must have been more thorough than 
usual. If the wild birds and beasts ever think about these things they 
must have been convinced that nature is often very cruel, but from 
observation one feels sure that they take all that comes as a matter of 
course; for when the sun shines again the songs of birds, and the 
pleasure in life so clearly shown by the wild creatures, is evidence 
beyond dispute that they are optimists all, convinced that all is well. 
This may lead one to think that optimism and callousness are often 
closely allied, for who can listen to the rapturous song of a bird whose 
fledglings have been killed by a blasting wind, without wonder? It is 
true we cannot gauge the feelings of the hen birds, but the musical - 
old cocks are as merry as ever. 


% * * * * * * * 


The cold weather in June had a disastrous effect on the winged 
life that the angler values and that trout look for at this time of year. 
From many quarters I have heard the complaint ‘‘ no fly on the water.’’ 
Besides the temporary loss, it must be remembered that there will be a 
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shortage of those valuable larvae that are such an important item in 
the year’s food supply of the fish; for insects that were killed by the 
bitter winds as soon as they took wing would have no opportunity for 
reproduction. 

Some idea of what has happened amongst the delicate June ephe- 
mera may be gathered from the enormous losses beekeepers have sus- 


tained. 
* * * * * * * * 


Many timid birds are capable of extreme courage when their young 
are in danger, and an occurrence that came under my observation com- 
pels me to add the Redstart to the list. 

I had been talking to a friend and he had just left me when I saw 
him suddenly put his hand to his face and stoop as though to avoid 
something. I called to ask what was the matter, and he came back 
and told me that as he was walking quietly along he saw a fledgling 
Redstart, evidently just out of the nest, sitting on a post. The wee 
mite called to its mother, and instantly, from somewhere near at hand, 
the old bird darted right at my friend’s face. When he had- recovered 
from his surprise both birds had disappeared. 

Near the same place a pair of woodcock had some youngssters 
out of the nest, but unable to fly, and the antics of the old birds when 
anyone approached revealed deep cunning, but not courage. The old 
dodge of pretending to be wounded, and fluttering along the ground 
in front of the intruder in an attempt to entice him away from the 
young, is the method that appeals to the Woodcock, but I am not sure 
that ‘it is such a good one as the Redstart’s. Only a very green hand 
is taken in by the old Woodcock’s fooling, but anyone would be 
momentarily taken off their guard by the attack of a small determined 
bird flying right at one’s face. This gives the desired opportunity for 
the youngster to hide or escape. 

It is a curious fact that the so-called ‘‘ game ’”’ birds resort to 
cunning in the defence of their young, while other birds, even those 
classed as vermin, more often show fight. 


* * * * * * * * 


The young Sheldrakes were late in putting in an appearance on 
the shore this year, but when they did come the clutches seemed to be 
good ones. They are considerably thinned now by the Great Black 
Backed Gulls, the Lesser Black Backed Gulls, and the Herring Gulls, 
all of which take toll. 

From my window I can see a pair of old Sheldrakes with their 
young, and it is very interesting to note how they adopt regular tactics 
when danger approaches, and how obedient the youngsters are to the 
vigorous commands of the old birds. I have already described the 
means of defence adopted against the attacks of the gulls, but this year 
another enemy has appeared on the scene. 

Two small boys in a boat have been making frequent raids, unsuc- 
cessfully I am glad to say; and their failure is largely due to the wisdom 
of the old birds and the obedience of the young. The boys are armed 
with stones, and as they can row quicker than the ducklings can swim, 
it would not be a difficult matter for them to kill some of these if they 
remained in close formation. | When the old birds see the boat 
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approaching they call to the youngsters to separate, and the little grey 
balls of fluff scatter in every direction. As it is not much fun following 
one tiny mite of a creature that dives as soon as a stone is thrown, the 
chase does not last very long. The attacking party withdraws to wait 
till the old birds have collected their brood again, and the birds are 
always on the alert to scatter when a fresh attack is made. 

When the gulls are after the young sheldrakes the old drake tries 
to beat them off while the duck swims away as rapidly as possible with 
the whole brood following close behind. Unfortunately this does not 
succeed, for while one gull is battling with the drake or leading it away 
another swoops down and picks up a duckling. 

The boys in their boat are harmless and they keep the gulls off, 
so I can watch them without anger—especially when I remember the 
days when I used to do the same thing. 


* * * * % * * * 


There is a noticeable slackening in the vigorous wood cutting 
operations that have changed the look of the countryside so completely 
in many places, and it seems as though many woods will now be 
spared. Many people besides myself will rejoice that this is so, and I 
have watched the stopping of one sawmill after another with great 
satisfaction. Alas, a new devastation is commencing. The first signs 
were, to those not ‘‘ in the know,’’ mysterious. Circular saws of small 


diameter were to be seen in one or two secluded corners, and prepara- 
tions for a camp. Then an engine arrived and men and horses, and in 
a few days we knew that the silver birches had been marked down 


for sale. This, to all lovers of our beautiful countrysides, is a great 
blow. That it is inevitable, and even that it is unreasonable to 
grumble, one may admit. But at least I wanted to know what this 
most beautiful of all our trees was wanted for. The answer to my 
enquiries seems something like a malicious satire. The birches that 
are an unfailing joy at every season of the year, the trees whose grace 
is matchless and whose delicate beauty without peer, are to be sawn 
up to make clog bottoms! Is not this desecration? Perhaps not. It 
is only man’s way of doing things. Nature, in every stage, passes 
from beauty to greater beauty. Man takes beauty and wastes its 
essence, making its substance into something commonplace and ugly. 

When oaks were made into ships their glory did not die. Even 
the larches that are converted into railway sleepers have not an ignople 
end. But silver birches into clogs! This is at the least an abominable 
anti-climax. No birches of mine shall ever go for such a purpose. 
They serve us more nobly as trees, and while their beauty lasts not one 
day of their life is wasted. 


* * * * * * * * 


It is astonishing how the bracken has taken possession of the 
cleared hillsides. Ground that has been a carpet of pine needles for 
more than two generations is now smothered with bracken as tall and 
vigorous as though it had been in possession for many years, instead 
of a couple of seasons. More than this, I notice that where fields have 
been alongside these woods that have been cut down, the bracken that 
has sprung up so suddenly is spreading with alarming rapidity over 
the grass. In one place I have seen some acres of grazing land 
swallowed up by this (apparently) useless plant, in a few short months. 
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There is no labour to fight it and keep it in bounds, and in a season 
or two the damage will be very considerable. 

The masses of foxgloves that shot up last year on newly cleared 
ground have been smothered by bracken in a great many instances, 
but I see that the newer cleared ground is producing foxgloves this year 
as the earlier clearings did. Next season these too will probably dis- 
appear under a mass of bracken. 


% * * * * * 


Last year I mentioned instances of late holly berries, in these notes, 
but this season anything I have seen before has been eclipsed. At the 
end of June I knew of three holly trees that were still covered by a full 
crop of berries. One of these trees I saw at the head of Derwentwater, 
the other two are in Kirkcudbrightshire a few miles apart. These are 
not instances of a few remaining berries, but the whole of a fine crop. 
One tree in particular was brilliantly red, so that it could be seen from 
a considerable distance. Another was growing out of a hedge where 
wild roses were in full bloom (this was in July), and I couldn’t help 
wondering what comments would be made if an artist were to paint a 
picture of wild roses under a holly tree covered with red berries. When 
these will disappear I do not know, but by the end of September— 
about ten weeks from the time of writing—this year’s berries will be 
showing brown on the trees. 

I was examining the mountain ash trees in a small wood the other 
day, and there seemed little promise of a show of berries this year. I 
must have looked at fifty or sixty without finding more than a very 
scanty setting on any tree, when I came suddenly on one that was 
covered. It alone of all the mountain ash trees in that wood will be 
a blaze of scarlet in the autumn. It is very difficult to understand why 
this should be. 

While I was hunting about I came to a patch of ground where.a 
few hundred self-sown mountain ash treelets were growing. They 
were strong and sturdy, and it seemed a pity that they should be wasted, 
for they could not flourish where they were owing to overhanging trees, 
and besides they are almost certainly doomed to be eaten by rabbits 
next winter. But how is it they survived last winter? I found no 
others in the wood and all these grew in a circle of not more than 20 
feet diameter. 

The presence of the holly berries in July and the isolated patch of 
young trees are alike remarkable in one respect. Both are food much 
sought after by wild creatures; the berries by birds, the seedlings by 
rabbits. There was nothing to protect them, and trees had been 
stripped of their berries all round, and seedlings close at hand had been 
exterminated. That there is a real and definite reason for these things 
seems certain. It would be foolish to put thém down to pure chance, 
and it seems as though here we have some other factor to reckon with 
than the survival of the fit. 

It would be interesting to hear if anyone has ever known a single 
cherry tree, amongst others, avoided by birds; or a bed of parsley 
avoided by rabbits. 


* * * * * 


I once came across a somewhat similar puzzle in a Highland loch, 
but I think I got to the bottom of it. In this case there was a loch full 
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of small trout in very poor condition though there was an abundance 
of good food in the form of a water beetle (Corixa) that trout are very 
fond of. 

I caught a number of the fish, sometimes three at a cast, and found 
that the only food in their stomachs was small flies. Then I examined 
the beetles to see if I could find anything wrong with them, but the only 
striking fact that seemed to have any bearing on the case was that they 
were living amongst a very bitter weed (Potomogeton natans) and pre- 
sumably feeding on small creatures that were feeding on the weed. It 
seemed possible, and subsequent experience confirms the supposition, 
that the beetles would have a bitter taste and be unpalatable to the 
trout. I may add that it is very noticeable that in waters where Poto- 
mogeton is the main vegetation, as is often the case in a peaty loch, 
trout are not fond of Corixa, while in water overlying limestone, sand- 
stone, or clay, they take them readily, and a well-made imitation of this 
beetle is an excellent lure, much favoured by anglers. 


* * * * * * * % 


A day or two ago I motored from Ayrshire to Galloway by way of 
Dalmellington, passing through the narrow glen that leads to the moor- 
land country round Loch Doon. It was a glorious evening, and the 
peaks in the neighbourhood of the Merrick were hidden amongst white 
sunlit clouds over which a blue sky showed between higher clouds 
scurrying from the north-west. On the moorland, shadows passed 
swiftly, and the deep glens were in intermittent sunshine and shade. 

Along the Ayrshire coast the air had been sultry and oppressive ; 
up here, a thousand feet above sea level, it was sharp and cool. 

Loch Doon, a fine sheet of water rather more than five miles long, 
is not so well known as it deserves to be; its remoteness being a suffi- 
cient bar to holiday makers and tourists, who, if they visit the neigh- 
bourhood at all, merely pass along the old Roman road that winds along 
the hillsides a couple of hundred feet or so above it. To-day it is one 
of the least frequented lochs in Britain, but a couple of years ago it was 
busy with all the life of a large military camp, and motor boats and 
flying machines passed backward and forward on and over its waters. 
From the road one can catch a glimpse of Loch Finlas lying to the 
westward of Loch Doon and at a higher level. Beyond this again are 
many smaller lochs lying in country that can only be visited on foot, a 
wild region of moorland and moss hagss where the raven and the carrion 
crow live undisturbed save for the shepherds who tend their flocks so 
far away from the civilised world that they find it advisable to lay in a 
year’s store of provisions at a time. The ridge of mountains that lies 
between Loch Doon and Loch Trool may be called the roof of Galloway, 
and from any of its peaks a magnificent view can be had over miles and 
miles of wild loch-strewn moorland country, and from the highest one 
can see the Solway, the Irish Sea, and the Atlantic and the Firth of 
Clyde. 

Some day I think people will more fully appreciate the moorland. 
Apart from the fascination that comes with closer acquaintance, there 
are very tangible benefits to be derived from a sojourn amongst the hills. 
No druggist can supply a tonic so instantaneously and lastingly effective 
as the moorland air. To pass through it on an afternoon ride is like a 
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bath that cleanses internally, but to live for days or weeks under its 
influence provides one with a reserve of energy that will last through 
many a week of life in less stimulating surroundings. ad : 

Rannoch Moor, in Perthshire, is one of the most invigorating 
places I have ever visited. Even an indifferent walker finds that he 
can enjoy ten hours of tramping amongst the hills after a day or two 
in the stimulating air, and the Galloway moorland runs it very close. 

I am not sure that it would be wise to live for long periods in these 
bracing regions unless one could remain there always, for there is little 
doubt that the effect of a return to more enervating conditions would 
be keenly felt. 

A gillie who had lived all his life on a high Perthshire moor once 
told me that he was in the habit of visiting relations in Glasgow once 
a year, and that he felt half choked all the time he was there. Young 
people from moorland country who migrate to low-lying towns and 
settle there are very liable to lung trouble, and the process of acclima- 
tisation is long and precarious. 

On the other hand I have known several cases of men who have 
retired from business in indifferent health and gone to live at a con- 
siderable elevation above sea level, who have renewed their youth and 
then enjoyed a hale and hearty old age. From careful observation | 
am convinced that with most men it is a fatal mistake to remove late in 
life to a more enervating district than the one they have been accus- 
tomed to, while there seems to be good reason for believing that a life 
that is almost spent may be renewed in a bracing district. 


I am writing these notes at Carsphairn, and though I have only 
been able to spare a couple of days here, I can distinctly feel the 
tingling of renewed vigour, and I am in the mood to climb any mountain 
in the district. 

* 


* * * * * 


One afternoon recently I was walking across a large field which 
would strike the casual passer-by as being a particularly uninteresting 
piece of country, and so indeed it seemed to me. The grass was 
burned by the drought and patches of thin rushes here and there gave 
one the impression that the land was not good enough to be worth the 
expense of draining; but suddenly I came on an open ditch about four 
feet deep and less than two feet wide. It had been cut through solid 
peat and the bottom was dry, but what interested me was a luxuriant 
growth of ferns on each of the perpendicular sides. Their fresh green 
leaves were as great a contrast to the dried-up surroundings as an oasis 
in a desert. There was no hint of this natural fernery till one walked 
up to it, and the nearest ferns were a quarter of a mile away. That 
these in the ditch were self-planted no one could doubt in such a district, 
and they must have been brought by the wind. 

It occurred to me that many people who try to grow ferns on flat 
ground would have been interested in the lesson to be learned from this 
ditch. The seeds must have travelled across the field, but there were 
no ferns there, so obviously it was not a suitable place for them, but 
in the perpendicular walls of the cutting they had found a place where 
they could grow and thrive. The peat had cracked where it was ex- 
posed to the air, and in these cracks the wind-driven seeds had found a 
resting place. 
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Not long ago I went to see a man who had collected two hundred 
varieties of ferns, and I found them dried up in soil that was baked 
hard by the sun. I thought of him at once when I stumbled across this 
cutting, and I think he would have been surprised to see how fresh and 
green and moist these ferns were, though the grass and even the rushes 
close at hand were burnt by the sun. I am not a gardener, but if ever 
I grow ferns I shall not forget this simple lesson which does not seem 
to have been learned by some men whose knowledge of ferns is far 
greater than mine. 

Of the fifteen or twenty species of ferns with which I am familiar 
I find that nearly all will grow in peat, including the Royal fern, which 
I have often been told will not. 


* * * * * * * * 


There have been some accounts in the daily press lately of wood 
pigeons feeding on caterpillars. The writers have found the crops full 
of these destructive creatures, and they argue from this that wood 
pigeons are useful birds to tbe agriculturist. It is the first time I have 
~ known such a claim made, and though I do not doubt that the case is as 
stated, I am quite certain from a lifelong acquaintance with this bird 
that it does not habitually eat either caterpillars or grubs. I think it 
may be said that if pigeons were as keen on caterpillars as they are on 
corn there would soon be no caterpillars left. 

There are continually instances of abnormal feeding habits in bird 
and beast cropping up, but the naturalist is not misled by these. 
Nearly always the explanation is a temporary shortage of the usual 
food. ‘Blackbirds and Robins will catch and eat young trout, Black 
Headed Gulls will eat corn, field mice will eat meat, and one might 
make out quite a long list of similar eccentricities, but to argue that 
these are normal happenings is absurd. 

It seems not improbable that wood pigeons seeking the tender 
green leaves of various plants that they are fond of in the early summer 
may, under the conditions of drought, have had difficulty in procuring 
these; and if they found caterpillars eating what little green food there 
was, it does not seem at all extraordinary that they should eat the 
caterpillars, for just as it is often said that cheese mites are cheese, 
so the pigeon might consider that caterpillars are leaves. 


BADMINTON. 


H.M.S. BADMINTON. 
To 
The Editor, 
The BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


Sir,—On behalf of myself and the officers of H.M.S. Bad- 
minton I beg to forward you a photograph of our ship, and also a 
group photograph of the officers. 

I hope you will be good enough to accept these with our good 
wishes, and reproduce them in your magazine. 

H.M.S. Badminton is one of the latest type of minesweeper 
built for the Admiralty, and is attached to the 7th Fast Sweeping 
Flotilla, at present engaged in clearing the North Sea. 


H. Ross Mackay (Lieut., R.N.R.), 


Commanding Officer. 
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We are pleased to publish the foregoing letter and the accom- 
panying photographs. We are sensible of the honour bestowed 
upon us, and appreciate the possession of so handsome a namesake 
as H.M.S. Badminton. We feel sure that our readers will join us 
in wishing the ship and her gallant crew. the best of luck in their 
hazardous and important work. We know that they will uphold 
the great traditions of the British Navy and the BADMINTON, the 
keynote of both of which is sportsmanship. In sport of every 
kind the Senior Service has ever played a prominent part, and the 
fact is ever present in the minds of both officers and men. This 
was shown in their recent actions at sea, and we commemorated 
the fact in the stirring poem by Mr. Wyndham Disney Roebuck 
published by us in the September number. We send all good 
wishes to our godship and her gallant crew. 


OFFICERS OF H.M.S. BADMINTON. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


By ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


The Eclipse Stakes 


OTHING has happened since I wrote last to alter the impression 
that the three-year-olds of the season are of very inferior 
quality. Major Waldorf Astor’s Buchan did indeed win the Eclipse 
Stakes without an effort; the question is, however, not what a horse 
wins but what he beats, and Buchan had very little behind him. Of 
the seven starters only one was above the age of three, and this was 
Mr. Harvie’s Old Gold, who did not count seriously in the contest. 
Old Gold started at 100 to 1, and I have little doubt that had the 
demand been made a bookmaker would have laid twice as. much. Sir 
A. Black’s Cygnus followed Buchan home, there having been no sug- 
gestion during the race that the finish could have resulted otherwise. 
Childs, the jockey who rode Buchan, is in disrepute by reason of his 
cruel treatment of the two-year-old filly Most Beautiful, with whom he 
lost his temper. It must nevertheless be admitted that he is a com- 
petent horseman. It may be said that any jockey could have won on 
Buchan, but Childs’ methods were rendered effective by their quietude. 


He simply let the colt stride along for some time in third place, until it 
seemed time to pass the two leaders, which he did without asking his 
mount for the semblance of an effort, merely allowing him to make his 
way to the front. Cygnus had the credit of having won the only race 
in which he had started; it was not supposed to amount to very much, 
and Mr. Buchanan’s Splendid Spur who finished third must be a very 
moderate animal. 


Derby Winners as Sires 


When we shall see Lord Glanely’s Grand Parade and Buchan 
again in opposition appears uncertain. Meantime the impression 
remains that Buchan ought to have won the Derby; an opinion to which 
1 entirely subscribe. It is supposed to have happened on several 
occasions of late years that the Derby has not been won by the best 
horse in the race. Those who hold this view are accustomed to 
instance Wool Winder and Slieve Gallion as probably being better race 
horses than Orby; they dwell on the fact that when Jardy ran Cicero 
to three parts of a length the French colt was suffering severely from 
indisposition ; William the Third is asserted to have been on the whole 
a better colt than Volodyovski, and other supposed examples are 
quoted. In this connection there is one thing to be observed : that for a 
great many years past when Derby winners and placed horses have 
retired to the stud, in nearly every case the winners have demon- 
strated their superiority from the point of view of siring bloodstock. 

We naturally have to go back some years for evidence of this, 
and there are some obstacles to a critical consideration. Thus Dur- 
bar II. came from France and returned there. Aboveur, who won 
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the Derby in 1913, was exiled from England; Tagalie, a filly, does not 
come into the argument. Sunstar, however, has done better at the 
stud than Stedfast, notwithstanding that Lord Derby’s horse is the 
sire of Sir Hedworth Meux’s Sir Douglas and other useful animals; 
for the offspring of Sunstar include such winners as Sky Rocket, Sunny 
Jane, a (substitute) classic heroine, Margarethal, Morning Star, Helion, 
Knight of the Air, Somme Kiss, and better than all, Buchan and 
Galloper Light. There was an idea that Stedfast might have been 
unlucky to be beaten, as he failed to get off in both Two Thousand 
Guineas and Derby. At the stud, however, his conqueror comes out 
distinctly in front. Greenback, second to Lemberg in 1910, is a sire 
of winners, but he cannot be placed on the same mark as Lemberg. 
Greenback stands at a fee of 98 guineas; for Lemberg the charge is 
200 guineas. 

Orby certainly did seem an extraordinarily lucky winner, for after 
his Epsom triumph he did little or nothing, nor had he shown himself 
to be anything like a good animal prior to the Derby of 1907. At the 
stud he has distinctly made his mark. His daughter Diadem is one 
of the most brilliant mares of modern days. He has produced a Derby 
winner in Grand Parade, though it may be one of indifferent class. 
His son Athlone is said to be the speediest three-year-old in Ireland. 
Glanmerin is a more than useful colt, Pretty Missie not unworthy of 
her family. I forget what Wool Winder has done, but at any rate it is 
nothing notable. In 1906 Spearmint beat Picton a length and a half. 
Picton is a sire of winners, but no one would compare him with his 
conqueror. Cicero has established his success as a sire, but going 
back another year and coming to St. Amant I think we find an excep- 
tion; for though good winners have been credited to Mr. Leopold de 
Rothschild’s horse, he has given us nothing like Swynford, the son of 
John o’ Gaunt, whom St. Amant beat in the ‘‘ Thunderstorm Derby.”’ 
That I shall always think was a false run race. Swynford 
is not only himself a great winner, of the Leger amongst 
other races, but in turn a sire of winners. Ferry, who has taken a 
classic race, and Stoney Ford, who at any rate came in first for the 
Oaks, and may have been the best animal in the field, though she was 
disqualified in favour of My Dear. 

Rock Sand has firmly established himself on both sides of the 
Atlantic, but as the colt he beat at Epsom was the French Vinicius, 
comparison in his case is impossible. Ard Patrick left the country, 
and going back another year to 1901, there is much to be said for those 
who argue in favour of the merit of the second; for William the Third 
has no doubt proved himself a better sire than Volodyovski. But the 
superiority of Diamond Jubilee to Simon Dale, and of Flying Fox to 
Damocles, as in a less degree perhaps of Jeddah to Batt is unmis- 
takable, that expression, indeed, being altogether inadequate. 

Between Persimmon and St. Frusquin as sires it may be said 
there is little to choose, but there was little to choose also between 
them in the race, and it has always been my opinion that the neck 
by which Persimmon beat his great rival was due to the superior power 
of his jockey, a man of Watts’s strength and length of leg having a 
great advantage over such a rider as T. Loates, who could go 
to scale at 7 st. 5 lb. Ladas was far better as a sire than Matchbox, 
as was Isinglass than Ravensbury. Sir Hugo beat La Fléche, so that 
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here again the comparison does not hold, nor does it in thie case of 
Common, who beat the French colt Gouverneur. But Sanfoin at the 
stud, sire of Rock Sand, altogether eclipsed Le Nord; Donovan, 
though he might not have done all that was expected after his success- 
ful racing career, at any rate did a great deal better than Miguel, as 
did Ayrshire than Crowborough. The Bard had a successful career 
at the stud in France, but Ormonde was the sire of Orme, and glancing 
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back still further we come to Bend Or. It is beyond question that he 
was amazingly fortunate to beat Robert the Devil in the Derby, never- 
theless at the stud Bend Or was much the greater. It appears therefore’ 
that Derby winners have justified *hemselves as sires. 


The Three-Year-Olds 


Returning to a consideration of the present three-year-olds nothing 
has been seen of The Panther since I last wrote. It was hoped that he 
would have fulfilled an engagement at the Second July Meeting, and 
there were hopes that he might have been induced to gallop on what 
may be described as his native heath, one explanation of his failures 
being that he was upset by being taken away from home. He was not 
brought out as it was considered advisable to give him a longer respite. 
Grand Parade has not been saddled for the fray since his Ascot victory 
which came so near to being a defeat, but Galloper Light has at any 
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rate done something for the credit of his contemporaries by winning 
the Grand Prix. It is stated, however, that the French three-year-olds 
are an extremely poor lot. Paper Money’s rank is still doubtful, as at 
Newmarket he barely won, only getting home by a head for the Mid- 
summer Stakes from a filly, Mr. Washington Singer’s Flying Spear, 
who was giving him 6 lb. Donoghue, who rode Paper Money, assures 
me that the issue was never in doubt; it cannot, however, be described 
as a brilliant performance. Nothing has been seen of Stefan the Great 
since his one extremely disappointing appearance in the Two Thousand 
Guineas, and Polygnotus is recognised as a rogue. 

I am taking the three-year-olds in their order of merit as laid down 
in the Free Handicap last season. Iron Hand has done nothing, that 
is to say he has never won a race, and though his seconds look well in 
the index of a Turf Guide, one of them was against a single opponent, 
Diadem, in the July Cup, the other when easily beaten by a bad animal. 
Bruff Bridge must be set down as a disappointment; he has run five 
times without getting his head in front. It may be remembered that 
Minoru was placed some 20 lb. from the top of the Free Handicap, 
but this year none of those lower in the scale has accomplished any- 
thing remarkable. Buchan and Lord Basil, the latter another failure 
so far this season, who is understood to have done in public nothing 
like what he has easily accomplished at home, were not included in the 
Free Handicap, nor was Mr. A. R. Cox’s Manilardo, who it is hoped 
may do something to redeem the character of the three-year-olds we 
have been discussing. It has not been easy to place him, his engage- 


ments having become void by the death of his nominator, and when he 
might have run the hard ground was a bar. 


The Two-Year-Olds 


As is usually the case about this time of the season the class of the 
two-year-olds is doubtful. Several have appeared in turn ‘of whom 
their friends have entertained high opinions, expressing confident hopes 
that they would ‘‘ run through the season,’’ that is to say would main- 
tain their positions during the autumn. Of late years winners of the 
Brocklesby have seldom held their own afterwards, and it was trusted 
that Lacrosse would be an exception. He went on to win a race at 
Derby and another which seemed to count for a good deal at the New- 
market Craven Meeting, for there he beat Lady Phoebe, giving her 
13 lb., and Allenby, in receipt of 10 lb., the last named having been 
highly tried. At Ascot, however, it was made apparent either that 
Lacrosse did not give anything like his running, or else that he is a 
moderate animal, which of the two is still to be demonstrated. Sar- 
chedon came out with a great flourish of trumpets in the Bedford 
Stakes, following on by beating Poltava, supposed to be a good colt, 
for the Coventry Stakes at Ascot, and gaining a third victory in the 
July Stakes. His performances were nevertheless unsatisfactory. He 
swerved about the course in a highly suspicious manner, and I was 
one of those who strongly held the belief that he would fail to maintain 
his reputation, as he did at the Newmarket Second July when unplaced 
to He Goes, who after three defeats started at 20 to 1 for the Bess- 
borough Stakes at Ascot and won in a canter. 

At the time of writing He Goes ranks high, and we are looking 
forward to the time when he may meet what are believed to be the best 
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of the young ones in their first season, Orpheus, who has handsomely 
won four of his five races, and the Decagone colt, whose position 
remains to be established. This son of Prince Palatine created some 
sensation by the style in which he won the Chesham Stakes at Ascot 
after having been so badly left that he seemed to be out of the race. 
It now appears that he did not beat anything formidable; still, his exhi- 
bition really was remarkable, and it is quite possible that he may prove 
to be a good colt. 


ORPHEUS.’’ (Rouch 


There are three two-year-old fillies who have done well, Sir William 
Nelson’s Lampetia, a daughter of Orby—sire also of Orpheus—who 
has exceptional speed and a charmingly easy action; Lord Glanely’s 
Bright Folly, who has won both her races in particularly striking 
fashion, and Lady Phoebe, who in five attempts has been first or 
second, occupying the latter position in the National Breeders’ Produce 
Stakes at Sandown Park, where she was beaten by a newcomer in 
Major McCalmont’s Tetrarch colt, Tetratema. It had been suspected 
that Lady Phoebe might not last the five furlongs, for though she won 
the Acorn Stakes in a canter she always seemed to weaken towards 
the finish of her races. Her friends protested that she was gaining 
stamina and fully expected her to win at Sandown. It is to be noted 
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that she was giving Tetratema 6 lb. irrespective of sex, which would 
make it a matter of 9 lb., but the colt beat her with more than that 
amount in hand. It is rather unfortunate that there is also in Mr. 
Persse’s stable another Tetrarch colt called Tetrameter, as it seems 
tolerably certain that the similarity of names will lead to confusion. 

I am writing on the eve of Goodwood, when several problems are 
likely to be solved.. The Turf has apparently never been so popular 
as it is at present, evidence of this being afforded in two ways—by 
the attendance at the various meetings, and the high prices which blood- 
stock has been making. As much as 6,500 guineas has been paid for a 
yearling colt, and during the month of July from 2,000 to 3,000 guineas 
has been a common figure. As much as 3,000 guineas has been given 
for a three-year-old gelding, a son of Charles O’Malley called Frank 
Webber, and one highly satisfactory feature in connection with the 
July Sales is that with few exceptions the horses bought have been 
acquired by English owners to run and breed in this country. 


NEW BOOKS 


LETTERS ON PoOLo IN INDIA, by ‘‘ A Lover of the Game.”’ Thacker, 
Spink & Co., Calcutta: Price 3s. 8d. 


In the autumn regiments will be on the move, and many young 
officers will be going out to India for the first time. Their thoughts 
wii! naturally turn to polo, for that is the best of all pastimes for the 
soldier in India. If they have never played the game before they will 
be sadly in need of all the advice which experienced players can offer 
them. The best tip we can give them is to study these charming ‘‘ Let- 
ters on Polo in India.’’ These eight letters are brimful of information 
for beginners. Some of the hints may seem a trifle primitive to those 
who know something of ponies and polo, but it should be 
remembered that the letters are addressed to one who _ is 
just leaving Sandhurst and possesses no more knowledge of 
horses and stables than can be acquired there. Polo calls for a variety 
of talents not demanded by other games, but the author of these letters 
strongly advises the novice not to be put off playing the game on ac- 
count of its reputed difficulties. We know of no other book on polo 
which explains all that a beginner wants to know about the game so 
simply and yet so expressively. The young subaltern with a slender 
allowance will find these letters of special value. They tell him how and 
where to buy his ponies, saddles, stable gear and general polo acces- 
sories. A particularly interesting letter is that in which the duties of 
No. 1 are described since the abolition of the off-side rule. The author 
seems to have thought of everything that will be of practical assistance 
to the man who is about to take up Indian polo for the first time. 


Our Atvantic Atrempt, by H. G. Hawker and K. Mackenzie Grieve, 
Lieut.-Commander, R.N. Preface by Major-General J. E. B. 
Seely, D.S.O., C.B., C.M.G., Under-Secretary of State for Air. 
Methuen : Price 3s. 6d. net. 


One is apt to feel somewhat sickened at the exaggerated fuss 
made over this now notorious undertaking. | Too much stress can, 
however, be laid on what was the outcome of a press campaign and in 
no way attributable to gallery tactics on the part of the airmen con- 
cerned. We disagree with Captain Aston, who maintains, in an other- 
wise able introduction, that the enthusiasm was entirely spontaneous. 
But the rest of the book is a clear and modest account by the authors of 
their attempt and failure, and the preparations that such an enterprise 
entailed. “We must, indeed, admire the spirit which led them to ‘‘ take 
off ’’ into the Newfoundland Fog Bank for the sake of getting across 
before the Americans. For so far as monetary considerations were 
concerned they could have afforded:to wait till better weather prevailed. 
It was what General Seely calls in his preface ‘‘ a very gallant exploit.’’ 
This is a book that everyone should read, if only to become familiar 
with the difficulties and dangers that beset the Atlantic aerial route at 
present. The illustrations are numerous and interesting. 
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Lawn Tennis, by A. E. Crawley. Methuen: Price 3s. net. 


Science permeates all sport to-day, and one must, of course, be 
scientific in order to excel at any game. Mr. Crawley, however, 
would have us play like a machine, or rather, like a book. | No doubt 
anyone following out his instructions to the letter would play an unbeat- 
able game. But whether he would enjoy playing it is another matter. 
All the same the book is full of excellent advice, much of which is indis- 
pensable; and it is wonderfully detailed and precise. Definitions are 
given of lawn tennis terms, and at the end of the volume the author 
has set down some notes on the best type of gear for players. In one 
of these it is stated that, provided one’s trousers are well cut, a belt 
should be unnecessary. The photographs illustrating the work, how- 
ever, depict a gentleman wearing—amongst other things—a_ belt 
of generous proportions. It is fatal to draw conclusions. But 
seriously, this book is undoubtedly useful to beginner and adept 
alike, and is written by one whose knowledge of the subject is 
great, as those who are familiar with his work in The Field will testify. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Tuer Swine in Gotr, AND How To Learn It, by A.Q. A. & C. Black : 
2s. 6d. net. 


Secrets oF AntMAL Lire, by J. Arthur Thompson. Melrose: 7s. 6d. 
net. 


A Larce STATE Farm: A BUSINESS AND EDUCATIONAL UNDERTAKING, by 
Lieut-Col. A. G. Weigall, M.P., and Castell Wrey. Murray: 
2s. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—I have just read the article in your April number on ‘‘ The 
Cobra,’’ by X. 

I readily agree that in some parts of the provinces of Upper India 
poisonous snakes are comparatively rare, whilst the Central Provinces 
and Rajputana, the two provinces I really know well, contain a great 
number of these very dangerous kinds. At Erinpura, in Rajputana, 
I have seen cobras 1o feet long and very awkward customers for even 
a Bhil to tackle. The Bhil is the wild man of Rajputana and knows 
no fear. He is the chap who takes the honey from ‘the large black 
bees’ nests in the rocks with only a loin cloth for protection. These 
bees when disturbed will attack any animal or man, and deaths are 
constantly occurring in this way. To revert to the cobras. In Jubbul- 
pore, in the Central Provinces, last monsoon period in one bungalow 
alone 13 snakes were accounted for—nine kraits and four cobras. One 
cobra was hanging from the top of an open door, and would have 
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secured a victim if it had not been seen in daylight. A good thwack 
with a stick easily breaks their backs and they are unable to get away. 
I am sure it cannot be impressed sufficiently on people coming to India 
how careful and what precautions should be taken against snakes. 
During the dark periods, when there is no moon, I never walk a step 
in the compound without a stout stick and a hurricane lamp. This 
may seem to many a very needless precaution, but in any out-station 
you will find every officer doing the same. The monsoons have just 
commenced and now is the time for extra vigilance. Snakes are com- 
paratively rare during the dry weather, but since June rst I have seen 
about half a dozen kraits killed. One only has to look at the official 
figures published annually to see how great is the mortality from snake 
bite. 
Yours, etc., 
Club of Central India, " ERINPURA. 
Mhow. 
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Learning to Fly 


LAURENCE HEATH. 


EARNING to fly! What very different ideas these words 

convey to the minds of different people. To the young boy 
just left school they mean the summit of his ambition; a glamour 
is cast round flying as something unknown except to a chosen few. 
It appeals to all who have a romantic side to their natures. But 
to a boy’s parents they would present nothing but danger. 

As a matter of fact flying, as it is taught to-day, on up-to- 
date machines, is neither dangerous nor difficult. On the 
other hand, it is not the wonderful thing the schoolboy thinks it, 
and as far as actual sensation goes, one is apt to be rather disap- 
pointed with it. 

There are three main points to take into consideration in 
turning out a successful pilot. 


(1) The temperament of the would-be pilot. 

(2) The instructor and the method of teaching. 

(3) The machine on which he is taught. 

I will deal with each of these under a separate heading. 


THE TEMPERAMENT OF THE PUPIL. 


It has been found in this and many other countries that a 
good horseman nearly always makes a good aeroplane pilot. By 
that I do not merely mean a man who can remain on a horse with- 
out falling off in spite of the presence of a pea under the saddle, 
as ina Wild West Show, but a good horseman in that he possesses 
that indescribable gift known as “‘ hands.’’ It is for this reason 
that a large proportion of German pilots were, at the beginning 
of the war, picked from the cavalry. If you have not ‘“‘ hands ”’ 
born in you, you may become a pilot, but never a good pilot, as 
they can seldom be acquired. This gift, as well as applying to 
your hands, must, to be thoroughly Irish, apply also to your feet, 
as a great proportion of the control of an aeroplane lies with your 
feet on the rudder-bar. Apart from this, a good pilot should be of 
average intelligence, not too imaginative, nor too highly strung. 
On the other hand, a total lack of imagination is a constant 
source of danger both in the initial stages of his tuition and 
throughout his career as an aviator. 
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INSTRUCTOR AND METHOD OF TUITION. 


The instructor can be dealt with very quickly. He must bea 
good pilot himself, with heaps of confidence in his ability and in 
his machine, which latter he must know thoroughly. He must, 
above all, have infinite patience and a good temper, and, being a 
student of human nature, must take into consideration the personal 
factor with each of his pupils. Since each pupil is different, 
each has to be treated differently. 

The method of training is a very important consideration. 
In the early days a man who was learning to fly joined a civilian 
flying school, paid a large fee, and then waited. Very often he 
waited for a long time. The main thing he waited for was a per- 
fectly still day, either at about 5.30 in the morning or in the 
evening. At last this very rare state of the atmosphere would 
arrive, perhaps one eventng, and he would rush down to the sheds, 
there to find that someone had just demolished the only available 
machine. And so on for many months. He would occasionally 
hurtle across the aerodrome, doing “ rolling ’’ practice on an old 
machine which was so constructed as to prevent it rising from 
the ground. Then at last, after a few trips in an ancient “‘ box- 
kite ’’ type of machine, sitting close behind an instructor and grab- 
bing the “‘ joy-stick’’ over his shoulder, he would be sent up 
alone to sink or swim. With luck he would stagger through his 
tests, and if, on the completion of these, which were ridiculously 
easy, he was still alive and whole, he would be turned out into the 
world a pilot. As a matter of fact, it was a case of the survival 
of the fittest, and the process of elimination, although rough, 
usually insured that those who survived were good pilots. 


The methods now used are quite different, and rather inter- 
esting, so I propose to go more fully into them. 


A would-be pilot, before he goes near an aerodrome, is usually 
at a training school for about two months learning in a condensed 
and tabloid form as much about engines, rigging and gunnery 
as he can assimilate in the time. He then proceeds to an aero- 
drome, where he is allocated an instructor. The instructor usually 
has about five other pupils in various stages of proficiency. The 
new pupil is taken up almost at once on his first trip as a pas- 
senger. Every instructional machine is fitted with a telephone 
or speaking tube so that the pilot and pupil can at all times con- 
verse with each other quite easily. They sit in tandem fashion 
and the machine can be controlled with equal facility from either 
seat. The controls of an aeroplane are comparatively simple. 
They are as follows: A central lever, pivoted in the floor of the 
machine, which can be moved in any direction, i.e., sideways, or 
from front to rear. This is usually referred to as the ‘‘ joy-stick.’’ 
The machine will follow the movements of the stick in every 
respect; that is to say, if it is pushed forward, the nose of the 
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machine will drop and she will dive; if pulled back, the nose will 
rise and she will climb; if pushed to either side, the machine will 
incline or ‘‘ bank ’”’ to right or left. The .other control is the 
rudder bar, which is worked by the feet. This also is simple, the 
rudder working exactly as in a boat. When the right foot is 
pressed the machine swings to the right, when the left foot is 
pressed, to the left. 

We can now imagine ourselves in the air, with a pupil on his 
first flight seated in the front or passenger seat. The instructor 
inquires brusquely ‘‘ Ever been up before?’ And then, whatever 
the answer, ‘‘ Don’t touch or grab anything, and keep your feet 
clear of that bar,’’ indicating the rudder bar. Ina very short time 
the machine leaves the ground. If it is the first time he has been 
up the pupil may find it rather strange, especially when turning. 
But what strikes him most is the almost entire lack of sensation, 
and when the machine has risen a few hundred feet, the absence 
of apparent movement. This latter is due to the vast expanse of 
country visible at a time. 

Different instructors have various views as to how a pupil 
should be treated on his first trip. In some cases he is mercilessly 
“stunted ’’ and the machine put into every conceivable position 
in order to test his nerve, and that the instructor may judge the 
effect on descending. Another man will fly carefully round the 
aerodrome, taking care not to ‘‘ bank’’ too heavily with the idea 
of not upsetting his pupil at the outset. There is much to be said 
for both methods, and as is usual in this world, a moderate course, 
steering between the two extremes, is generally the most suc- 
cessful. 

Whatever the treatment in the air, the pupil who has never 
been up before is almost invariably glad when the machine comes 
to earth, even though he has enjoyed himself. When once on 
terra firma, he is quite certain he has liked it! 

“It is very easy,”’ he assures himself; ‘‘ in fact, just what I 
thought it would be. If I’m not mistaken, I shall pick this up in 
a few days.”’ 

Well, perhaps he does and perhaps he doesn’t. However, 
soon after the initial trip the instructor takes him up on his first 
lesson. This time he goes straight into the pilot’s seat in the rear, 
where are all the instruments. The instructor, after carefully 
explaining these, takes his place in the front seat and up they go. 
Almost at once a loud voice in his ear makes the pupil jump. He 
had forgotten the telephone in his helmet. 

“Can you hear me all right? That’s right,’’ as he answers 
down his mouthpiece, ‘‘ but speak a little louder and slower. Keep 
your mouth about half-an-inch from the mouthpiece. Now, I 
don’t want you to touch anything until I tell you. By Jove! look 
at that fellow down there 0» his nose! Silly ass—bad landing.” 
And so on, a continual run of chatter until the machine has got to 
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the required height. This gets the pupil into the way of using 
the telephone for both speaking and listening, and it also invari- 
ably reassures him and gives him a good deal of confidence. 

‘* Now we will begin the lesson,’’ comes the voice. ‘* This 


thing here is the joy-stick.’? The central lever between the pupil’s 
knees does a dance all over the cockpit, hitting his legs on either 
side and working violently backwards and forwards. At the same 
time the machine plunges and lurches violently. Some pupils 


AN ‘‘ AVRO LOOPING. 


grip the side, some don’t. The instructor turns his head and 
notes this. Some, a very few, grasp the joy-stick. They never 
do it twice. The instructor in such cases explains very tersely 
through the ’phone why they should not. Then the rudder is 
wagged in the same way and the effect of both controls on the 
machine demonstrated. 

‘* Now try them for yourself,’’ comes the voice; ‘‘ that’s right 
—don’t be afraid. Wag it! It’s not going to break,’’ and so on. 

After this the pupil is taken right through all the manceuvres, 
beginning with flying straight, going on to turns, sharp turns, 
and finally stunting. The instructor shows him how to do it, 
and then hands over to the pupil and lets him try by himself, 
never touching his own controls and doing all correcting by tele- 
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phone. When first a novice takes over and tries by himself, he 
has an idea it will be quite easy; he sees what to do—why, when 
the instructor had control, the levers seemed hardly to move at all. 
He takes hold, and is bidden to fly straight. All is well for several 
seconds, then the nose seems to drop a bit, and the machine sud- 
denly lurches in a bump and drops one wing. The pupil has a 
sort of feeling akin to swimming in treacle; he grips the stick 
harder and tries to think, but his mind at once becomes a blank. 
The machine begins to dive and turn at the same time. He grabs 
the stick back towards him in a dazed endeavour and up comes 
the nose, obliterating his view, and he finds himself on his back 
gazing at the sky. Just as he is about to lose his head altogether 
and give up the unequal struggle, a quiet voice comes reassuringly 
to his ear. 

‘“ Now you’ve stalled her. Just let go of the stick and I will 
shut off the engine.”’ 

Instantly calmed, he lets go and simultaneously the drone of 
the engine ceases. 

‘“Now you see the machine rights herself; just keep her 
straight with your feet and she will glide down quite stable.’ 
Thus it goes on through the more difficult steep turns and so on 
to landings. 

Landing an aeroplane is so easy to some and so difficult to 
others that it is almost comparable.to riding or swimming. It can 
of course be acquired by most after practice, much practice, but 
some can land a machine almost it the first attempt. It is simply 
a matter of judging distance. When the pilot is capable of land- 
ing on the aerodrome, he is taught to land at a particular spot on 
it, then in a field, and eventually a small field. Then one day, 
when he thinks he is beginning to understand things, he is told, 
to his consternation, that he is ready for solo, and is to take 
No. 00000 machine and fly round for a bit, then to make three 
landings. Trying to look quite calm, but with a horrid feeling 
at the pit of his stomach, he taxis into the middle of the aerodrome 
and sets off. Usually everything goes well directly he is in the 
air. He has received anything from six to twelve hours’ dual 
instruction, and is really quite confident. The landing is very 
often absolutely perfect, in fact the best he makes for a very long 
while to come, the second and third landings getting worse and 
worse as his confidence increases and he is less careful. The final 
result is frequently a strained or broken under-carriage. After 
this it is only a matter of practice. A good many people i imagine 
that when a pupil goes on his first solo the instructor’s work is 
finished. As a matter of fact this idea is quite erroneous; pupils 
can get into bad habits in flying in the same way as in any other 
occupation in life, and bad habits formed during those first few 
hours of solo practice are going to stick and be very hard to break 
afterwards. For this reason, after every few hours flying the 
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instructor goes up as a passenger, correcting faults and making 
sure that the pupil is flying right and is not developing rough 
hands or awkward feet. There is no occupation in which there 
is so much room for finish and polish as in flying. Skating comes 
as near to it as anything and is a good illustration. 

We now come to the machine itself. 


THE INSTRUCTIONAL MACHINE. 


I have pointed out that bad habits are very easily acquired 
in the initial stages of flying; and there is nothing calculated to 
engender bad habits more than a heavy or clumsy machine. Now 
a pupil differs mainly from an experienced pilot in that he has to 
think before action, while the other acts instinctively. For this 
reason a machine that answers very quickly to the controls is 
undesirable. A novice may make a mistake and realise it some 
seconds afterwards; if the machine answers quickly, he is too late 
to rectify it, whereas, if the aeroplane has only just begun to 
answer, he has time to correct his mistake. Therefore a machine 
is chosen that is not too quick on the controls, but at the same time 
is not at all heavy, or calculated to make you heavy-handed—or 
heavy footed. An instructional machine which fulfils all these 
conditions is the Avro. It is simple and reliable, and the engine 
is easy for the novice to manipulate. The photographs illus- 
trating the article are of this machine, and while there is a great 
deal more that might be said about the handling of it, space 
unfortunately does not permit. 
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MOTORING 


Motor Tuition Experiences 


Just now there are a good many people learning to manage cars 
and motor-cycles for pleasure purposes. In the early days of the war 
there was a great demand for competent motor drivers for the various 
branches of national service. 1 devoted a good deal of time in 1915 
and 1916 to preparing patriotic people to serve their country at the 
whee! of a car or as motor-cycling despatch riders. It was the interest 
then aroused by national requirements that infected many people with 
the motoring enthusiasm that is now finding an outlet under happier 
circumstances. Large numbers who are now emancipated from war 
service are anxious to taste the joys of the road in the freedom of Peace. 

I am often asked by those who would motor but know not how, 
whether they should go to a school of motoring for instruction or 
engage private tuition. So much depends upon circumstances that it is 
not easy to give a definite ruling on this important question. Having 
instructed pupils of all kinds both privately and at training institutions, 
I can appreciate that from the student’s point of view there are com- 
pensating advantages in each method. Of one thing, however, I am 
convinced. The average pupil requires individual instruction if he is 
to master the more intricate points of motoring. | Not everyone, of 
course, wishes to become a trained engineer or a_ skilled mechanic, 
but the average man or woman who is enthusiastic enough to go in for 
motoring in a practical way does want to know the theory of car 
operation and how to deal with simple mechanical failures. I used to 
give two-hour lecture-demonstrations on motor car mechanism to large 
classes assembled at a prominent motoring school. Although the major 
proportion of my audience readily followed the demonstrations I gave 
on chassis, models, and blackboard, there was always a certain number 
who exasperated me by their slowness in imbibing knowledge. Making 
due allowance for the teacher, one was forced to the conclusion that the 
mechanical mind is a gift comparable to the musical ear and other attri- 
butes that are not commen to all men. Some pupils I had were 
extremely keen to become practical motorists, but they lacked the power 
of concentration necessary to master mechanical facts. They could 
debate for hours (as I am afraid I was guilty of doing with one eminent 
parson) on the abstruse problems of theology, or similar involved sub- 
jects, but to get them to grasp the principle of the magneto or the 
differential gear was almost a superhuman task. But for all this, I may 
claim with due modesty that most of my pupils passed either the R.A.C. 
examination or that required by the branch of national service for which 
they enlisted. The reason for a large percentage of successes was that 
the pupils were keen. Without real enthusiasm it is hopeless to tackle 
motoring principles and problems, but with it almost anyone can gain 
a knowledge sufficient to drive a modern car and keep it in order. 
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In the matter of driving as distinct from mechanical training, pupils 
are broadly divided into one of two classes. There are those with 
‘* road sense ’’ and those without. No one, of course, can be an expert 
driver when he first commences motoring, and even experienced drivers 
can go on improving by practice. But in instruction work one can 
generally determine at an early stage in the novice’s tuition whether 
he is likely to make a good driver or not. This applies to ladies equally 
with men. War experiences proved that the average young girl of 
normal health and intelligence can be trained to drive safely and effici- 
ently a machine which her grandmother would certainly have regarded 
with horror. The great essentials for the novice taking up car driving 
are confidence and caution. These qualities are always conspicuous 
in the expert motorist. No driver is a good driver unless he is always 
a careful driver, and reasonable caution in time brings a confidence 
which itself assures that no unwarrantable risks will be taken. To-day, 
more than ever, the reckless motorist should be ruthlessly dealt with; 
but, allowing always for other people’s mistakes, no one need anticipate 
anything other than keen enjoyment from his motoring provided he is 
iritiated into it in the right way and always takes reasonable care. 


Light Car Developments 


The interesting developments in light car production that have been 
foreshadowed in recent numbers are progressing well. Very attractive 
new models are emerging from the experimental stage at various well- 
known factories. Several of these can be designated as new types, for 
their design is quite revolutionary. A strong tendency is evident to 
follow aeroplane principles in light car design, more particularly in 
regard to the engine. While this can be overdone, there is no doubt 
that light car users will be offered more efficient machines in the near 
future as a result of the trade’s war experience in aircraft work. One 
post-war light car I am hoping soon to sample is the Enfield-Alldays. 
This has a five-cylinder 10 h.p. static radial engine. The chassis design 
strikes an entirely new note, and a feature of the car is its light weight 
of 10 cwt. equipped with a three-seater clover-leaf body. I have no 
doubt that this car, with other new departures, will attract a great deal 
of attention, and the light car enthusiast certainly seems in for some 


good things once the production difficulties of the transition period are 
over. 


The New 10 H.P. Humber 


Among the post-war cars recently brought to my notice is the 10 
h.p. Humber. This car has many attractive features, and commends 
itself to those who desire a light touring vehicle of refined type. The 
particular sample I examined was supplied to the order of Captain Sir 
John Alcock, and I investigated its features in London upon Sir John’s 
arrival after his initial drive on the car from Coventry. 

The 10 h.p. Humber is supplied as a 2/3-seater or as a four-seater, 
Sir John having specified the larger body. Several interesting mechan- 
ical departures are embodied in the design. Notable among these is 
the crank chamber, the bottom half of which is extended round the fly- 
wheel and gearbox, and so forms a complete unit construction. The 
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engine is a four-cylinder of monobloc type, the dimensions being 65 m/m 
bore x 12/ m/m stroke. Lubrication is by gear pump, the connecting 
rods being provided with dippers which pick up oil from troughs. 
Smith’s four-jet automatic carburetter is fitted, and ignition is by high 
tension magneto. In respect of the cooling arrangements, the car pro- 
vides an example of the thermo-syphon system, which, as I explained 
last month, is now finding considerable favour with designers of medium 
size engines. The gearbox give: four speeds forward and a reverse, 
and is controlled on the gate change system. An enclosed leather-faced 
con2 clutch of Humber design, running in oil, transmits the power to 
the propeller shaft and bevel-driven live axle. 


CAPT. SIR JOHN ALCOCK, K.B.E., D.S.C., AND LIEUT. SIR A. WHITTEN 
BROWN, K.B.E., ON THE NEW 10 H.P. HUMBER. 


Petrol is fed by gravity from a tank mounted in the dashboard. 
A comfortable driving position is provided, and the control of engine, 
gears and brakes is conveniently arranged. The ignition and throttle 
levers are placed under the steering wheel, and both the clutch and 
accelerator pedals are fitted direct to the unit. The brakes are of the 
internal expanding type, and of large diameter. Both hand and foot 
brakes operate on the back axle, and the hand brake lever is inside the 
body. The springs are half-elliptical to both front and rear axles, and 
are nearly flat when the car is loaded. Detachable steel wheels of 
artillery type are fitted, and 760 x go m.m. Dunlop heavy plain tyres 
are standard. The four-seater body is a double phaeton of streamline 
design, and is fitted with four doors. Coloured in Humber stone-grey, 
with black wings and relieved by a reasonable amount of plated fittings, 
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it presents a very attractive appearance. The instruments mounted 
in the dash provide a pleasing finish. Other commendable details are. 
the button-down waterproof cover for the rear seats when these are not 
in use, and the well-designed hood and wind screen. The particular 
car supplied to Sir John Alcock is equipped with a Lucas single unit 
starting and lighting set, and this adds much to the refinement of the 
car. I understand that a C.A.V. starting and lighting set as described 
in the May BapMinTon is included in the standard specification, and I 
have no doubt that this outfit will be keenly appreciated by purchasers 
of the post-war Humber. 

i reproduce overleaf an interesting photograph depicting Sir 
John Alcock and his comrade of the Atlantic flight, Sir A. Whitten 
Riown, aboard the Humber car here described. This picture was 
taken outside the Humber Works at Coventry, where Sir John took 
delivery of the car a week or so ago. 


Post-War Shows 


In the April Bapminron I gave the main details of the first post- 
war Olympia Motor Exhibition to be held next November. During 
recent months the trade magnates have been putting their heads 
together on this important matter, and I hear that a good deal of 
anxiety is felt regarding the accommodation available at Olympia. In 
pre-war days, | remember, there was a grumble from certain firms who 
were crowded out, and as many new concerns are now comprised in the 
motor industry, this difficulty has increased. The private purchaser 
certainly wants a thoroughly representative show next November; if 
certain new productions he has long anticipated investigating are con- 
spicuous by their absence, he will be distinctly annoyed. But neither 
his disappointment nor that of the firms concerned will swell the 
capacity of Olympia. At present it seems unlikely that there will be 
any serious overcrowding in the car section at this year’s show. The 
ground floor, where the cars are all staged, is fairly spacious, and it 
should be possible for all the British firms who desire to exhibit this 
November to find accommodation. Regarding the exhibition of acces- 
sories, however, there is almost sure to be some disappointment. The 
gallery accommodation is very restricted, and, as show time approaches, 
I anticipate seeing quite a lot of those advertisements which intimate 
that ‘‘ Messrs. Tellyouright are holding a show of their renowned 
speedometers at their own premises.”’ 

I understand that the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders 
have decided to promote two consecutive exhibitions at Olympia in 
1920. Evidently the Society feels that by next year it will be imprac- 
ticable to rely upon one show to afford a representative exhibition. 
There is little doubt, of course, that many new cars and accessories will 
be produced in this country next year, and, subject to import and other 
restrictions, one may anticipate a big range of foreign productions at 
Olympia in 1920. Probably two shows in succession will not prove 
popular with everyone concerned, as, allowing time for clearing away 
one exhibition and fitting up the next, the show period would extend 
over some three weeks. But the fact that the S.M.M.T. anticipates so 
vigorous a condition of trade next year that this arrangement will be 
inevitable is in itself encouraging. I learn that it is not now proposed 
to adopt a uniform system of stand decoration at this year’s show, 
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as the necessary arrangements cannot be completed for this occasion. 
So exhibitors will, apparently, still be free to decorate and illuminate 
their stands as seemeth unto them best. But I expect the idea of uni- 
formity will be carried out next year. 


Clearing Government Cars 

The stock of disused Government cars in the official ‘‘ dumps ”’ 
is now rapidly diminishing. As demobilisation proceeds fewer cars 
are required for national uses, and it has been noticeable at recent sales 
that many more touring cars and light cars are now being offered to 
the public. Many of the pleasure cars recently put up for sale were in 
quite good condition, and a number of vehicles that had been used as 
light tenders would well repay the private purchaser for converting to 
private cars. The prices realised for second-hand cars generally remain 
high, but there is some indication that the upward tendency has now 
reached its limit. Reviewing the Government stocks, motorists may be 
pleased to know that the Kempton Park dump has at last been cleared. 
During the winter hundreds of cars were left exposed on the race 
ground, and thousands of pounds of public money was wasted by the 
deterioration they suffered. Readers may remember that at the begin- 
ning of this year the BADMINTON united in the common outcry of the 
Press against official slackness in this direction. But one is anxious 
to give credit where credit is due, and a very remarkable transformation 
has certainly been effected since Lieut.-Col. C. V. Holbrook, as head 
of the Mechanical Transport Department of the Surplus Government 


Property Disposal Board, took charge of affairs. | Col. Holbrook’s 
Department have worked most energetically, and have at least averted 
continued public loss and ridicule if they could not amend the damage 
already done. 


The Super Car 


Refinement and luxury are very desirable in a motor car, and when 
expense is a secondary consideration they can be attained in many 
forms. While some people desire just now to motor economically, 
there is no doubt that the more luxurious car is increasing in popu- 
jarity. This is evident in respect of both touring and town carriages, 
and is emphasised by the costly bodies that are being specified with 
these types. Some of the post-war bodies I have seen in the making 
are real masterpieces of the coachbuilder’s art. Chassis design, too, 
has progressed of late, and the cars I have recently observed building 
to the order of various motoring enthusiasts have been almost every- 
thing one could desire at the present stage of evolution. There are, 
of course, certain makes of car that always represent the last word in 
engineering and coachbuilding achievement. Their intrinsic design 
has not altered greatly for many years, but detail improvements and 
the gradual progression of manufacturing methods has kept them repre- 
sentative of the best in their particular classes. But granted this, it 
would be practically impossible to say which is actually the best car 
on the market. Given any particular type, one could name several 
makes that are each in the first flight, but I should personally shrink 
from attempting to mention a car that was the best on all points. My 
experience, in fact, is that such a car does not exist. Even among the 
very front rank there are compensating advantages and disadvantages 
which might be quoted for or against particular productions. 
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With the super-car generally the points on which an expert might 
suggest improvement are quite small, and there are a score or so of 
cars that probably represent the last word to the average motorist. 

Typical as a car of admitted excellence is the Rolls-Royce. | 
reproduce on this page a photograph of one of the latest models, 
equipped with a coupé body by Barker. The general lines and mechan- 
ica! details of this car are very pleasing, and it would not be easy to 
suggest where substantial improvement could be made. The same 


A POST-WAR 40-50 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE. 
With coupé cabriolet body by Barker. 


could be said of half-a-dozen other front rank cars that one might 
name. The Rolls-Royce, of course, is a high-priced car, but its 
sustained popularity is evidenced by the fact that since the Armistice 
there has been a greater demand for it than ever. The Rolls-Royce 
cars to be delivered from now onwards will, I am advised, closely 
resemble those built by the firm in 1914 and 1915. There will be no 
radical departures from the design of the latest pre-war chassis, and 
the after-war chassis will be a pre-war chassis with improvements. The 
principal advance will be the fitting of a self-starter of the electric type, 
to be manufactured in the Rolls-Royce works. Although I have found 
the Rolls-Royce engine a particularly easy starter for its size, I have 
certainly anticipated that so eminent a firm would discard the handle 
swinging method as soon as a return to normal manufacturing con- 
ditions allowed. Dynamo electric lighting equipment will also be 
embodied in the post-war chassis, and included in the price. It is 
interesting to observe that the Rolls-Royce chassis is now quoted by the 
makers at £1,575. But, in view of the uncertainties as to the future 
cost of materials and labour, the company reserve the right to increase 
the price on giving the purchaser six months’ previous notice with the 
option of rescinding the contract and receiving back the deposit. 
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3 
The Exploits of R.34 


In view of my prophecy about the lighter-than-air machine 
last month, I hailed with particular satisfaction the successful 
double crossing of the Atlantic by H.M.A. R34. This pioneer accom- 
plishment by a rigid type airship was something quite different from 
the flight of those gallant knights, Alcock and Brown. The Vickers- 
Vimy event depended very largely upon the personal element and the 
degree of luck experienced on the trip. While it undoubtedly provided 
a big feather for the cap of all concerned, it was not of immediate com- 
mercial value. The first trans-Atlantic voyage by a lighter-than-air 
craft has, however, afforded encouragement to those who believe that 
the rigid airship will soon evolve into a means of commercial transport. 
R.34 ran more or less to a schedule, and although adverse weather on 
the outward voyage delayed her arrival in America, she got there safely 
and with comparatively little deviation from the pre-arranged plan. On 
the homeward trip the airship had the advantage of a following wind, 
and accomplished the journey in remarkably quick time. 

But it would be unwise to indulge in any excess of enthusiasm 
about this flight. One may safely regard it as the first example of 
what will eventually be a commonplace occurrence. On this occasion 
it was accomplished through the big strides airship development has 
recently taken, coupled with the pluck of General Maitland, Major Scott 
anc all their gallant companions. But there is still much to be done 
before regular airship voyages for passenger or goods transport 
between Europe and America will be realised. One of the pressing 
problems at the moment is that of safe anchorage for a big airship 
at her places of call. The crew of R.34 had a very anxious time while 
at Long Island owing to the necessity for mooring their ship in the 
open. Some exciting moments were experienced in holding the monster 
down, and despite the constant attendance of a small army of men, 
she succeeded in performing antics which resulted in a big rent being 
made in the outer covering of her gas envelope. However, one may 
look for the solution of this and similar technical problems before very 
long. The main principles of air navigation, both by aeroplane and 
airship, are now well established and proved. The solution of the 
financial problem of establishing a trans-Atlantic airship service on a 
commercial basis will not be easy. It is estimated that a larger 
and improved edition of R.34 could carry passengers to America 
and earn a profit with a fare of £80 per person. Looking over the 
items of cost incidental to such a venture as that just accomplished, 
onc can well appreciate why the antiquated sea liner is likely to attract 
certain of us for some time to come. 

Observing R.34 on some of her trial trips, one could not help being 
impressed by the ease with which she was manceuvred. _ In steering, 
climbing, and landing she appeared to offer much greater tractability 
than her predecessors, while her superiority to the ’Blimps and early 
non-rigids was evident in many ways. R.34 is equipped with five Sun- 
team-Coatalen engines, each of 275 h.p. On the outward Atlantic 
journey they all ran without a hitch, but coming home one of them 
** packed up ”’ owing (it is understood at the moment of writing) to a 
defect in the lubrication system. The fact that R.34 came along un- 
daunted with one useless engine encourages one still further in thinking 


that the rigid airship will eventually prove itself the most practical of 
aircraft. 
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R.A.C. and A.C.U. Activities 

Evidence of the remarkable popularity that motoring is assured of 
in the new era of Peace is convincingly provided by the strenuous activi- 
ties of the Royal Automobile Club. All departments of the R.A.C. 
organisation are now working at more than pre-war pressure, and there 
is no doubt that the Club is able to render many practical services to 
the motoring community. I well remember the R.A.C.’s efforts in its 
quite early days, and it brings one up against the relentless passage 
of time to recall that the Club has now been in active operation for 
some twenty-three years. The big effort of the R.A.C. just now is the 
Associate-Membership scheme. While the Club has always stood as a 
democratic organisation, this scheme undoubtedly broadens its sphere 
of usefulness. A yearly subscription of one guinea is modest enough 
to attract everyone who owns a motor car, and I was not surprised 
when a principal member of the staff told me the other day that 
Associate-Members are literally pouring into the Club. 

Motor cycling interests are equally well looked after by the allied 
body, the Auto-Cycle Union. Just now I am frequently calling at the 
A.C.U. headquarters in Pall Mall, and I invariably find the presiding 
genius, Mr. Secretary T. W. Loughborough, A.M.I.A.E., with his 
second, Major Dixon-Spain, and staff busily occupied with work occa- 
sioned by the general revival of motor cycling. Motor cyclists as a 
body have undoubtedly much to gain by uniting in one representative 
organisation, and I know from experience that A.C.U. membership 
affords useful individual advantages. 
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of Salmon by Claude Shand. With 
‘ and Cookery by Alexander Innes an it 
The Horse and Horsemanship. lia 

RIDING AND POLO (Badminton Library). By THE TROUT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By THE 
Rospert Werr, J. Moray Brown. T. F. Dae, DukE oF RUTLAND. With chapters on the 
Tue Late Duke or Beaufort, THE EARL oF Breeding of Trout by Col. N. Constance, 
Su AND Br etc, 26 and Cookery by Alexander Innes With 

illustrations in the text. ostage 6 2 illustrat Postage 6d. 

RACING AND STEEPLECHASING (Badminton Library). 12 illustrations. Postage 6c 
By THe Eart oF SuFFoLK AND BERKSHIRE, PIKE AND PERCH (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By a 
W. G. CraAvEN, THE Hon. F. LAWLEY, ARTHUR Senior (“‘ Redspinner’’ formerly Editor of the 
Coveurer and ALFRED E. T. Wa ATSON. With Field) With chapters by John Bickerdyke and 
frontispiece and 56 illustrations. W.H. Pope, and Cookery by Alexander Innes 

BREEDING RACEHORSES BY THE FIGURE, ‘SYSTEM. Shand. With 12 illustrations. Postage 6d. 


Compiled by the Late G. Bruce Rowe. Edited PRACTICAL LETTERS TO SEA a By Joun 


by William Allison. Postage 9d. 1 Post 
THE GREAT SIRE LINES. Tables 


Failures. Ry W. VANKLYN. Postage 1/- 
REGISTER OF THOROUGHBRED STALLIONS. By F.M.P, D 
Postage 6d. Ogs. 
DRIVING (Badminton Library). By His Grack Tue 
E1cutH Duke or Beprorp, K.G., etc. With MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. (The 
12 plates and 154 illustrations in the text, Sporting Division). By Rawpon B. Lee, F.Z.S. 
Profusely illustrated ARTHUR WARDLE. 
cis Warr. Illustrated (postage) Postage 8d. vas 


*RAN 
MODERN HORSE "WANAGENENT. By : Major R. S. MODERN DOGS OF GREAT BRITAIN. AND IRELAND. (The 
Tiuis, D.S.O. | Nearly 500 photographs, plans Non-Sporting Division) Contents—Frontispiece, St. 
and drawings Nineteen chapters dealing with Bernard and Toy Spaniels. The Mastiff, The 
every phase of the subject. Numerous photo- St. Bernard, The Newfoundland, The Collie or 
graphs of famous horses. Postage 6d. ... ans Sheep Dog, The Smooth-coated Sheep Dog, 
The Old English (Bob-tailed) Sheep Dog, The 

Golf Poodle, The Dalmatian, The Bulldog, The Pug 

F Dog, English Toy Spaniels, The Japanese 

GOLF (Badminton Library). By Horace G. Hutcuin- Spaniel, The Maltese, The Pomeranian, The 
son. etc. With five i and 54 illustrations Italian Greyhound, The a The Chow 

in the text. Postage Chow. Illustrated. Postage 
THE COMPLETE GOLFER” By Harry VarpDon. THE FOX TERRIER. Rawpon B. Lge. Illustrated 
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BADMINTON BOOKS (Continued) 


Miscellaneous. 


THE ART OF JU-JITSU. By Mrs. Rocers Watts. 
Photographs by G. W. Beldam, 


THE COMPLETE JU- JITSUAN. W. H, Garrunp. 

By J. M. & C. G. Heatucoate, E. A. PLEYDELL- 
hd and A. C. ArnGerR. With contribu- 
tions by the Hon. Lyttleton, W. C. Marshall, 
Miss L. Dod, etc. With 14 plates and 65 Illus- 
trations in the text. Postage 6d. 

MODERN LAWN TENNIS. By P. A, VAILE. Illustrated 
from Photographs by G. W, Beldam. Postage 6d. 


6d. 
THE COMPLETE. MOUNTAINEER GED: ABRAHAMS. 
Postage 6d, 
ROWING (Badminton By R. P. C. 
M. Pirman. With chapters on Steering by C. 
P. Seracold and F. C. Begg; Metropolitan Row- 
= = S. Le Blanc Smith; and on Punting by P. 
quire. With 75 illustrations. Postage 6d. 
THE OARSMAN. By R.C. LEHMANN 


6d. 
SWIMMING: ites ‘Library). By ARCHIBALD SIN- 
CLAIR and WILLIAM Henry, Hon. Secretary of 
the Life Savi ing Society. With 13 plates and 122 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 
THE COMPLETE SWIMMER. By F. Sacus. Postage 6d. 
BILLIARDS (Badminton Library). By Major W. Broap- 
FooT, R.E., etc. With 11 plates and 17 illustra- 
tions in the text and numerous diagrams. 
THE COMPLETE AMATEUR BOXER. By G. Bonun 
Lyncu. Postage 6d. 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT. A "Practical Handbook for 
Landlords, Agents and Pupils, By CuHarves E. 
Curtis, F.S.I. Postage 7d. 
ENCYCLOPADIA OF SPORT AND GAMES. 
Vol. !. Cricket. Il. Crocodile—Hound Breeding. 


Vol. Ill. Hunting to Vol. IV. Rackets—Zebra. 


ARCHERY (Badminton Library). By C. J. Loneoman and 
Cot. H. WALRoND. With two maps, 23 plates 
and 72 Illustrationsinthetext. Postage 6d. 
ATHLETICS (Badminton Library). By MonTAGUE SHEAR- 
MAN. With chapters on Athletics at School by 
Beach Thomas; Athletic Sport in America by C. 
H. Sherill; A contribution on Paper-Chasing by 
W. Rye, and an Introduction by Sir Richard 
Webster (Lord Alverstone) wtih 12 plates and 37 
Illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. x a 
COURSING AND FALCONRY (Badminton Library), By 
HarpinG Cox, RicHArpson and The Hon. 
GERALD LascELLes. With 20 plates and 55 
Illustrations in the Text. Postage 6d. ‘ 
CRICKET (Badminton Library). By A. G. STEEL, The 
R.. With 51 illustrations 
text. Posta 
THE ‘cont CRICKETER. ‘Albert E. Knicur. 


CRICKET “IN CLIMES. By F. WarNER. 72 
illustrations from photographs. (postage 6d.) ... 

THE ART OF SKATING (International aes = E, & M. 
Sayers. Postage 4d. 

THE ART OF CHESS. By "Postage 5d. 

THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. By C. J. CornisH 
With many illustrations. Postage 6d. ... 


Shooting. 


SHOOTING ‘(Badminton Library). By Lorp Wa tsinc- 
HAM and Sir RALPH GALLWEY, Bt., etc. 
Vol. 1 Field and Covert. With 11 plates and 95 illus- 
tration in the text. postage 6d. 
Vol. 2 Moor and Marsh. With8 plates and 57 iilustra- 
tions in the text. Postage 6d. a 


THE PARTRIDGE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural His- 
tory by the Rev. MacpHerson; Shooting byA. J. 
STUART-WorTLEY; Cookery by GEorGE SAINTS- 
BuRY. With 13 illustrations and various dia- 
grams, Postage 6d. ... 

THE PHEASANT (Fur, Feather & Fin ‘Sevies).. ‘Nesucal 
tory by the Rev. A. A. MacpHerson ; Shooting by 
A, J. Stuart-WorTLEy; Cookery by ALEXANDER 
INNES SHAND. With 1l0illustrations and various 
diagrams. Postage 6d. os 

THE HARE (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). Natural History by 
the Rev. H. A. Macpuerson ; Shooting by THE 
Hon. GERALD LASCELLES; Coursing by CHARLES 
RicHarpson; Hunting by J. S. Grppons and G, 
H. Loncman; Cookery by Cor. Kenny HER- 
BERT. With nine illustrations. Postage 6d. 

SNIPE & WOODCOCK (Fur, Feather & Fin Series). By L. H. 
DeEVIsME SHAW. With chapters on Snipe and 
Woodcock in Ireland by Richard J. Usher; 
Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. With 10 
illustrations, Postage 6d. ... 

THE RABBIT (Fur, Feather & Fin Series) By Jaa AMES Eouunp 
HartineG, Cookery by Alexander Innes Shand. 
With l0illustrations. Postage 6d. 

THE SHOT. By G. T. TEASDALE. 


nANOY GUIDE TO THE GAME LAWS. With Abridgment 
of the Acts Relating to By a Sovicitcr. 
Postage 3d. 

LAW OF SPORTING RIGHTS. By Ss. ‘Nota, Bar- 
rister-at-Law. Postage 4d. 


Yachting. 


YACHTING (Badminton Library). 

Vol. 1. Cruising, Construction of Yachts, Yacht Racing Rules, 
Fitting Out, etc. By Str Epwarp SuLLivan, Bart., 
THE OF PEMBROKE, Brassey, K.C.B., 
C.E Smitn,C.B.,G. L. Watson, R. Prit- 
cHETT, E. F. KniGut. With 21 plates and 93 
illustrations in the text. Postage 6d. 

Vol. Il. Yacht Clubs, Yachting in America and the 
Colonies, Yacht Racing, etc. By R. T. PritcHert, 
THE Marouis OF DUFFERIN AND Ava, K.P. 
Tue or OnsLow, JAMES MAcFarran, etc. 
With 35 plates and 160 Illustrations in the text. 

Postag 


ULA 
TO NORWAY tN THE BLUE DRAGON. By C. C. Lynam 
THE ‘MISADVENTURES OF ‘HACK CRUISER. By F. C. 


PSON. 
DIXON. KEMP’ S MANUAL OF YACHT AND BOAT SAILING 
AND YACHT ARCHITECTURE. (11th Edition in 
oll Jols). Post freein the United Kingdom 
THROUGH HOLLAND IN THE VIVET:E. By Kesie 
CHATTERTON. Postage 4d. 


Sport and Adventure 


HILLINGDON HALL. By R_ S. Surtees. With 12 
Coloured Plates by Wu£LpDRAKE-HEATH and 
JELLICOE. Fcap. 8vo. (net). 

A reprint of this amusing hunting novel by 
the creator of theimmortal Jorrocks. Thisis the 
lastand completing volume of Messrs. Methuen’s 
minature edition of Surtees’ sporting novels, 
Iti on full of its author’s racy wit. 

e previous volumes are: 

HANDLEY CROSS. Postage a. 

MR. SPONGE’E SPORTING TOUR 

ASK — = THE RICHEST COMMONER IN ENGLAND. 


stag 
NDS. Postage 6d 
Sporting Adventures of Thomas 


6d. 
‘ PLAIN. OR RINGLETS Postage 6d. 


Note.—All prices of Books are subject to alteration. 
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Four Lines 


ir | Miscellaneous Advertisements 


10/6 
Per Inch 


Books on Sport 


Rare Sporting Books Wetherby General Stud Book Vols. 
1to 18, 18 vols. calf £18 180; Surtees Hillingdon Hall Ist. Edition 
£4 4s.: Foxhounds, Forest and Prairie 21s. Whitaker's Deer 
Parks and Paddocks of England, 1892, The Salmon Fly; How 
to Dress It and How to Use It by G. M. Kelson, profusely 
illustrated including 8 coloured plates 1895, 21/-; Tauntons 
Portraits of Celebrated Racehorses from 1702 to 1870, 4 vols 1887 
£5 12s 6d,; Selous Travel & Adventure in S. E. Africa 1893, 
£2 20.: Selous Storm and Sunshine in Rhodesea 1896, 21/-: 
Kennel diseases by *‘ Ashmont," 1903, 15/-; Travel and Big 
Game by Selous and Bryden 1897, 21/-; Camp Fires in the 
Canadian Rockies, by W. T. Hornaday 1909, 21/-; Whymper; 
Travels amongst the Great Andes an' the Equator 1892, 21/-; 
Whymper’s Scrambles Amongst the Alps 1871. 25/- ; The Kennel 
Club Stud Book Vols. 1 to 40 Rare set £10; Day the Racehorse 
in Training 25/-; Sporting Reminiscences of Hampshire from 
1745 to 1862 by Aesop 1864, 21/-; Lord Ribblesdale, The Queens 
Hounds and Staghunting Recollections 1897, £2 2 0; Hayes 
Stable Management 1900, I8/-; Hayes Riding on the Flat 1882, 
8/6. WANTED Encyclopedia Britannica last Edition, 29 vols. 
£25 offered, BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14-16 John 
Bright Street. Birmingham. 


HAVE You ANY PHOTOGRAPHS OR “ SNAPSHOTS ” which you 
value and from which you would like to have made a more 
valuable portrait? From almost any Photograph Mr. Collings 
can paint a Masterly Portrait in Water Colours, in Oils, or Pas- 
tels, ora Minature on Ivory. Mr. Collings has recently painted 
a series of Portraits of the former Masters of the Peshawar 
Hunt for their Indian Club House. Post your photographs to 
Mr. Keturah Collings, 7 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Sq.. 
London. W.1. He will write you very fully before any expense 
is incurred, 

WANTED,— Two Copies of Badminton for De niin. 1918 
Apply ‘’ Backnumbers,” Badminton Magazine, 9, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W,C.2. 


MODERN HORSE MANAGEMENT. By Major R.S. Timmis, D.S.O. 
Nearly 500 photographs, plans and drawings. Nineteen chap- 
ters dealing with every phase of the subject. Numerous 
photographs of famous horses. Postage ae , bs Publishers : 
BapMINTON LipBrRary, 9 Street, W.C. 


GUNS 


SECONDHAND GUNS.—Several 12-bore Hammerless 
Ejector Guns, in excellent condition, for sale at moderate prices 
Can be tried at our private shooting range —For List and par- 
ticulars apply to HoLLanp & HOLLAND Ltp., 98 New Bond St., 
London, W. 


HOTELS FOR SPORTSMEN 


BROCKHILL COURT HOTEL, Shelsey, Beauchamp, Wor- 
cester. — First-class hotel, renowned for its excellent cuisine ; 
situated in the lovely valley of the Teme, in the centre of the 
beautiful fruit country; seven miles trout fishing. tennis 
billiards, &c. motor excursions. 

TROUT FISHING in five miles of river —- numerous sae, 
two of which stocked in 1916-17 and 1918 with 10 in. Loch Levens 
and brown trout, with use of ghillie and boats. COBDEN'S 
HOTEL, Capel Curig, five miles from Bettws-y-Coed, prettiest 
and healthiest situation in N. Wales. 


Full particulars from— 


ESTATES WALKER, FRASER & STEELE, 


SHOOTINGS Estate Agents, 
74, BATH STREET, GLASGOW. 
FISHINGS 


JOHN WALKER. F.S.I.: 


Telegrams; “ Sportsman, Glasgow." 


ALDRIDGE’S 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
(Established 1753). 


SALES BY AUCTION 
OF HORSES, CARRIAGES AND SUNDRIES 
Every Wednesday & Saturday at 10.30 a.m 
Auctions oF 70 Motror CARS EVERY 
WEDNESDAY AT 10.30 O'CLOCK. 
Cars always on Private Sale. 


200 HORSES DISPOSED OF WEEKLY. 


Gun Dog Auctions con Fridays throughovt June and 
July, and First Week in August. Miscellaneous 
Dog Sales on Saturdays. 


W. & S. FREEMAN, Proprietors. 


Real HARRIS, LEWIS and 
SHETLAND HOMESPUNS 


Direct frcm the maker 
Light weight for Ladies and medium for Gentlemen. 


Patterns ana Prices on application. 
5. A. NEWALL & SON , N.B. (Sporting Dept.) STORNOWAY 
State Shade Desired and whether for Gents’ or Laaies’ wear 


ADVICE ABOUT TAPESTRIES 


Value, Sale, Classification, Research. 
W. G. Thomson, 
18, Anwoth, Corstorphine, 
Scotland, (Temporary). 

Author of “* A History of Tapestry,’’ ‘‘ Tapestry Weaving 
in England,” &c. 

“No one has made so complete a study of the delightful 
subject.’’-—The Daily Telegraph. 


Martin for Results 
DEVELOPING OR PRINTING. 


The BEST POSSIBLE got out of every negative and every 
print—everyt me. No waiting. Any size 1/- for 12 exposure 
6d. for 4 Prints or Postcards 1d. Camera bought or exchanged 


MARTIN Photographers’ 


Chemist 


Southampton. 


HAVE YOU A DOGP 


Then by means of the ‘“‘QUIK”” DOG POWDERS 
you can always keep him in the pink of condition, 
healthy, hear:y. full of life, free from all Skin 
Diseases and other complaints, and also from the 
most objectionable troubles dve to the presence of 


WORMS. Usethese Powders with the utmost con- 

fidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 

of the best-known and most successful Dog 

Breeders in the World. 2/6; post free 2/8, from 

F. H. PROSSER & Co. , Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, Spring Hill, 

BIRMINGHAM, or through any Chemist Corn Dealer. 
DO NOT LET YOUR DOG SUFFER. 


AA 
i 
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“The Sister of Literature-Tobacod 


Y 


Z 


PLAYER’S 
For thy sake Tobacco,| Would MIXTURE 
do anything but die” : 
_-CHARLES LAMB 

“Pipe Perfect.” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 


White Label 


id Mild and Medium. 
9: 


Per oz. 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


P.798 


_ Branch of The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Rritain and Ireland). T td. 


VATATATAY ALATA LALA LALA! 


oupon for Competitors. 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION. 


I hereby declare that the photographs which I submit herewith were taken by myself, and have 

hever been previously published, and I agree that the Proprietors of the BADMINTON MAGAZINE should 

eserve the copyright in all photographs which receive a prize, and the right to publish any photograph 
Signed 


Date 71919: 


Address 


Kugust Competition. 


Please write clearly. 


Prof. SirWalter Raleigh in the Times 
| 
| 
Per oz. 
KS 
— 
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An ECONOMICAL Sauce , 
Owing to the QUALITY an 
concentration of its ingre- 
dients, a little LEA & PERRINS’ 
SAUCE goes a long way, and 
it is therefore most 
ECONOMICAL in use. 


FROM THE 


CLEMAK SAFETY RAZOR C2, 
IMPERIAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LonDoN.w.e.. 


y 

GET(CT 

FOR GILLETTE BLADES We 

Ge 


Che Badminton Magazine 
OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


EDITED BY ALFRED E. T. WATSON 
No. 289. AUGUST, 1919 


CONTENTS. 


SPORTSMEN OF MARK—LXXIX. MR. H. L. COTTRILL By THE EDITOR 273 
THE GLORIOUS TWELFTH By J. M. DODINGTON 279 
SHE: A Fishing Experience By J. E. FELL 282 
CANARY BREEDING AND TRAINING. A Visit. to the Parisian Bird Market 
By BERNARD ST. LAWRENCE — 287 
THE SPORTING EXPERIENCES OF MR. HAROLD THORNEYCROFT IN IRELAND 
Chapter IV eee By LORD FREDERIC HAMIL TON 295 
WIMBLEDON 1919. A Bief Survey . By “ OBSERVER 303 
TRAINING FOR ATHLETICS. Chapter Vv. ‘Sprinting, Starting Relay- Racing By MAJOR 
ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS, B.A., M.D., M.R.C.P., R.A.M.C., and CAPTAIN NORMAN 
HALLOWS, M.4., M.D., M.R.C.P., Dik. A. M.C. ... 309 


PEN AND PENCIL STUDIES OF DOGS. No. 25—The Cocker iene 
Drawn by ARTHUR WARDLE and Described by WALTER BAXENDALE — 824 
NOTES FROM THE FISHING HUT By H. T. SHERINGHAM 329 
PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPETITION . 300 
AN UNCOMMON PROFESSION. An Account ‘of British Guiana’ s s Alligator Catcher 
by G; E. BODKIN, 8:A., F.2Z.S., F.E.S., and L. D. CLEARE, Jur.,. F.E-S. 337 
THE REVERIES OF A NATURALIST ... asi Bs By WILSON TH, ARMISTE. ID 343 
OUR NAMESAKE . 350 
A LOOK ROUND—The "Eclipse Stakes—Derby Winners | as Sires—The-Three-Y ear-Olds 
The-Two- Year-Olds By ALFRED T, WATSON 
359 
“By IURENCE HEATH 361 
are 367 


i ; +g ——All Editorial Communications should be addressed to the Editor, 9, King Street, 
ditorial Notice. Covent Garden, W.C. MSS. and photographs should bear the name and address 
»f the sender, and when a nom de plume is adopted, the correct name and address must be enclosed for our 
satisfaction. They will be carefully considered, and if accompanied by an envelope sufficiently stamped, will 
»e returned if unsuitable for publication. While every care is taken, we are not responsible for loss. 


The Subscription to The Badminton Magazine is 15/- per annum every- 
where post free. 


Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
Entered as Second-class matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1903. 


Regd. Trade Mark) 


IDEAL for Day and Night Wear of every Description. 


yy 
Write to the Manufacturers Wm. Hollins & Co., Ltd. 
booklet, (Trade only) 7b Viyella House, 


“The Story of ‘‘Viyella.” Newgate St., London, E.C. 1. 


TRADE MARK) 


Silver- Plated 
CLEMAK RAZOR 


With St ropping handle 
and Seven Blades. 


16 


CLEMAK 
Stropping 
Machine 
{as illustrated’) 
(©mplete with superior 
Velvet Hide Strop. 


56 


Combination Outfit 
Containing 
patent automatic 
stropping machine 
superior Velvet Hide 
strop with CCEMAK & 
Seven Specially selected 
blades 


15/- 


OR FROM THE 


56 KINGSWAY. 
LONDON. .W.C. 2. 


: 
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Where only the Fittest 
Survived. 


HE best recommendation you can 
have of a tyre is that of a driver. 

It is he who knows the tyre which 

does its work best and gives no trouble. 


That is the tyre which, left to himself, ” 
he chooses. He is disinterested and wants 
only the best. 


L TYRES 
This fact has been realised by the writer of 


the following ietter who sending his order for 
Beldam Tyres from Wootton-under-Edge says :— 


“While I was in the Army, the particular branch 
I was attached to used any number of Beldam 
Tyres, and they always stood the work so. well, 
and were spoken of so highly by the drivers, that 
I thought some day I would like to have some.” 


W. H. O. 


Write for particulars and prices. . 


THE BELDAM TYRE CO., LTD. 
Windmill Rd., Brentford, Middlesex. 


pre 
Godbolds. 


This BADGE fix d on your 
(ar gives you the Freedom 
of the Road - 


HE badge of the R.A.C. fixed on your car 
ii will bring immediate assistance in the case 
of misfortune or difficulty on the road. A 
corps of R.A.C. Guides is maintained through- 
out the year to assist R.A.C. Associate Members. 
Any one of these Guides will show you the way 
advise you of speed limits, and at all times will 
render you intelligent assistance in every possible 
way. 


If you carry the badge you are entitled to obtain 
a relief car to take you and your party home in 
case of accident, and should you be unfortunate 
enough to be summoned for any offence connected 
with the ownership or driving of a private car the 


Subscription R.A.C. will defend you FREE of charge. 


e 

£& 1 ° 1 . 0 These are but a few of the benefits which are 
for 12 months offered to R.A.C. Associate Members for an an. 
a nual subscription of one guinea, By posting the 
coupon below you will receive an illustrated book- 
let, containing full details of all benefits and much 
interesting information regarding R.A C, Associate 
Membership. Why not fill in and post the coupon 
without delay ? 


joining. 


EVERY Motorist should JOIN the R.A.C. 
The Club offers the greatest VALUE to its Asso- 
ciate Members for their yearly subscriptions of 
£1 1s. from date of joining at any time. 


Information Coupon 

The Secretary, 

ROYAL AUTOMOBILE CLUB, 

LONDON, S.W.1. 

Please send me further particulars regarding 

the advantages of becoming an Associate of 

the R.A.C. together with Application Form. 

Name 

Address 
“The Badminton " 


4 
4 
iV SS 
<= Gar, 
ROS 
Fill in and post 
the 
Coupon NOW. 
ZL 
wy 
/ 
i 
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Douglas 


There is a refinement about the 
DOUGLAS that makes it the most distinc- 
tive of motor-cycles. The DOUGLAS is 
essentially an all-purpose mount, and can be 
u sd for professional or business purposes as 
satisfactorily as for recreation. 


The DOUGLAS horizontal-opposed 


engine was the pioneer of its class; it has 
~ been copied, but never equalled. With 

DOUGLAS features generally, it has been 

tried and proved in Peace and War. 


Register your name and address with 
Dept. “T” for our 1919 “PEACE 
Programme’ which will be ready in the 
course of a few weeks. 


DOUGLAS MOTORS LTD. 
KINGSWOOD. BRISTOL. 


39 NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
PARIS DEPOT. 190 BOULEVARD PERIERE. 


| 

4 


INVARIABLE RELIABILITY. 


The Humber Car is ideally distinctive both in design and finish. 
It is the superlative example of riding comfort and smooth- 
running efficiency, and reflects in every detail the many advances 
made in Motor construction since motoring was first conceived. 
It is the acme of economy and endurance—the ideal car. 


WHY ? 


Because only the best material is adinitted into the Humber 
Works. 


Because only highly-skilled designers and craftsmen are 
employed in the production of the Humber Car. 


Because the speed of building is only consistent with the time 
required for the out-turn of a car that has made the name 
of Humber synonymous with reliability. 


Because it is a 


HUMBER LIMITED, 


Heap OFFICE AND Works - - - Coventry. ° 


Lonpon Show Rooms - - 32, Viapuct, E.C.1. 
anp District ) Repair Works - - CANTERBURY Roap, Ki_BpurN, N.W.6. 


SouTHAMPTON AND District: 25/27, Lonpon Roap, SOUTHAMPTON, 


: 


In this new magazine clever writers and clever artists—grave 
and gay as is their wont—tell in vigorous prose and dainty 


picture of the charm of Britain outside of cities. 
Its freshness and vivacity will help 


you to forget every sort of trouble. 


PAP 


Some of the contributors : 
G. K. CHESTERTON whose article ** The End of the Roman Koad” is charming, 


W. HEATH ROBINSON has ‘Some Serious Suggestions for Motor Manufac- 


turers.” Full of quaint humour. 
HARRY TATE on ‘How to learn Motoring” is delicious. &c. &c. Ke. 


Get it now. Of all Booksellers and Bookstalls everywhere. 
If any difficulty send 2/9 to the Publishers : 
G. HEATH ROBINSON & J. BIRCH, Ltd., 27 Chancery Lane, W.C. 
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Peace—not Plenty 
1919 is Peace Year——but for 


plenty we are again to look in 
vain so far as fuel 1s concerned. 
Rationing is still to continue, 
and every householder will 
have to consider ways and 
means of getting the fullest 
possible value from his allow- 
ance. 


In these circumstances, as in normal times, 
economy, comfort and convenience all 
point to the use of gas. If you are in 
any doubt regarding the fuel question, 
write for the special ‘“‘ Household Economy” 
number of “A Thousand and One Uses 
for Gas ” to the Secretary — 


THE BRITISH COMMERCIAL 
GAS ASSOCIATION 


47 Victoria Street, Westminster, SW.1 
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“ That gentle physick, given. in time, had cur'd me.” 
Henry VIII. —Act 4, Scene 1. 


A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME 
_ Justia glass. of sparkling, refreshing, purifying 


This is the Natural Way 


This world-famous natural aperient. gently stimulates the 

liver, the body’s filter. With this important organ working 

properly the blood becomes pure, and the nerves normal. 

Sound refreshing sleep, a clear brain, and good digestion 
_ are sure to follow. 


UTION.—Examine carefully the wrapper, bottle and capsule,-and remember that 
“FRUIT SALT” IS PREPARED ONLY BY J. C. ENO, LIMITED. 
Bo not be imposed upon by Imitations. 


“ 7RUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


GIVE THEM THE BENEFIT OF THE 
BEST EDUCATION YOU CAN AFFORD 


N the coming days of keen, world competition Boys and Girls 

| equipped with a first-class education, such as the Public Schools 

provide, will win their way to success that may be barred to'their 
fellows who have been denied similar educational advantages. 

- Your natural wish as a parent must be to give your Boy or Girl 

the besi education possible. By taking advantage of the plan devised 

by the ‘‘ British Dominions” you can make sure provision of the 


(By “£ v7 money required by the easy method of setting aside a rene of 
= acai of your income, such as you can conveniently afford. 
WHAT WILL IT Be p f| To do this ‘need not impose any unnecessary strain upon your 
resources, and the sum determined upon for this purpose is assured 
even though the death of the parent may intervene. 


Write to-day and learn fall parliculars. Policies can be taken out for ehiidrén at any but i¢ is as well te remember 
prospectus. 


the earlier you take eut the policy the lower are the premiums. Please ask for “* Provision 
Address: Life Dept.,j{32 Moorgate St., E.C 
Branches and Applications 


6 
Agents BRITI DOMINIONS for 
United COMPANY invited. 
HEAD OFFICE: BRITISH DOMINIONS HOUSE, ROYAL EXCHANGE AVENUE, LONDON. E.C. 3, 
ASSETS EXCEED £16,000,000 
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THE FIRST 
AIRSHIP TO MAKE AN OUT 
AND HOME FLIGHT ACROSS 


THE ATLANTIC 
AIRCRAFT 


This flight gives abundant testimony to 


SUNBEAM EFFICIENCY 


SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD., 
Contractors to the Admiralty, War Office and Air Ministry. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. | 


PRINTED AND PUBLISHED BY HERBERT REIACH, (LTD., 8 KING STREET: COVSNT GARDEN, W.C. 
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